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MY YEARS IN THE MILLBROOK 
COUNTRY 


William Couden 


HE review by the Editor of the Leader 

of Mrs. Della T. Lutes’ ‘‘Millbrook’”’ 

was very interesting, especially to one 
who spent many of his early years in a 
little southern Michigan village in the 
very region where Mrs. Lutes also lived 
her early life. The country round Jack- 
son, especially that lying south of it, a 


country of rich soil, pretty lakes, and .- 


low rolling hills, interspersed with hard- 
wood groves and marshy tracts along slug- 
gish streams, was settled by New Yorkers 
and Vermonters for the most part. And 
the areas separating the large cities are 
studded with pleasant rural! villages, now 
all connected by magnificent roads, yet still 
retaining certain features that are relics 
of the eastern home of the settlers.. There 
are Concord, Horton, Hanover, Brooklyn, 
Parma, Litchfield, Springport, and a score 
of others. 

Last summer one lovely evening I had 
the great pleasure of visiting with Mrs. 
Lutes at the home of Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Milton Eddy, two of our loyal members of 
the little Universalist church in Horton. 
Mrs. Lutes now lives in Cooperstown, 
N. Y., but she and Mrs. Eddy have been 
warm friends for years. I had just read 
“Millbrook,”’ delightful summer reading, 
and I asked her what particular village she 
had in mind. No one village answered 
completely the description, but the gen- 
eral tone was common to all in the days 
when I was a boy, and particular features 
of “‘Millbrook” seemed to be a collection of 
items from several of the little towns. She 
told me it was just exactly that—a syn- 
thetic village of southern Michigan in the 
1880’s. And, believe me, I know it is an 
authentic picture. 

Now as to the Universalist pastor of 
“Millbrook” I am thinking that that is also 
a synthetic creation. There are only three 
Universalist churches existing there, and 
that was true of Jackson County in the 
’80’s also: Concord, Horton, East Liberty. 
The old churches at Hillsdale, Manchester 
and Tecumseh, now extinct, were not in 
the “Millbrook” area. So I have been 
wondering if she knew the faithful old 
ministers of Jackson County. She might 
have seen them when a child, for they 
traveled miles and miles over the old coun- 
try roads, for funerals, weddings, speeches 
at all sorts of events, and preaching ap- 
pointments at district schools and, in 
summer weather, in groves. None of them 
qualifies for Mr. Draper of ‘Millbrook,’ 
except in spirit and influence and benignity 
and an embodiment of true Christian liv- 
ing. These were Rey. John Gilman, who 
lived at Manchester; old Almond W. Ma- 
son, who was called ‘Father Mason” by 
everybody; and William L. Gibbs, who 
served Horton and East Liberty for over 
forty years, and who lived in Concord 
thirty-three years and was pastor there all 


that time while still serving the other 
two churches. He and his horse and 
buggy were a familiar sight on the roads of 
southern Jackson County no matter what 
the weather was. He was as faithful as 
the clock and as loyal as the sun and rain. 
And when he died in 1918 his mourning 
friends were numbered by the thousands. 
And still his spirit lingers in all that re- 
gion where he was known. But none of 
these men I mention could be the Mr. 
Draper of “Millbrook.’’ I think we must 
accept that character as a symbol of the 
respect for our ministry that Mrs. Lutes 
came to hold. And it may well be that the 
character of Dr. Lee S. McCollester gave 
her that attitude. 


FERRY BEACH NEWS 


The board of the Ferry Beach Park 
Association is pleased to announce that 
Elmer E. Milgate of Ocean Park, Maine, 
will be chef-steward at the Quillen this 
coming season. Mr. Milgate has gained an 
enviable reputation in his field through 
many years’ experience in outstanding hos- 
telries of New England and the South. 
Mrs. Milgate will assist him in the pastry 
department. 

Mrs. Maude L. Soutter of Charlestown, 
Mass., Mrs. Elsie Boltz and her daughter 
Elsie of Braintree, Mass., will again con- 
stitute the efficient housekeeping staff. 

President Etz, Vice-President Cate, 
Secretary Needham, Rev. Josephine B. 
Folsom and Mrs. Louise Prescott Inman 
spent a busy 24 hours at Ferry Beach and 
vicinity April 11 and 12 deciding a large 
number of matters relating to the property, 
personnel, etc. 

One of the most important matters 
handled by the board concerned the 
Theodore A. Fischer Memorial, the land in 
front of the Quillen. W. Warren Harmon 
of Old Orchard Beach represents the owners 
in the negotiations in progress. The only 
question at issue is the extent of shore 
frontage over which the Association will 
have sovereignty. In this connection 
Ferry Beachers are again reminded that 
Mr. Harmon has for sale near Underwood 
cottage lots containing 5,000 square feet 
for only $150. 

President Etz has announced that the 
following representative Ferry Beachers 
constitute a nominating committee to 
make up a slate of officers and directors for 
the year 1940-41: Rev. Douglas H. Rob- 
bins, 28 Grove Street, Orange, Mass., 
chairman, Mrs. George H. Ball of Lynn, 
Mass., Rev. G. Douglas Frazier of Malden, 
Mass., Florence R. Kelly of Medford, 
Mass., and Dana Klotzle of Tufts College. 

It is encouraging to note the increasing 
number of F. B. P. A. members who are 
taking a lively interest in its affairs. Sens- 
ing this, the directors have decided to offer 
a wider opportunity for participation in 
the conduct of the Association’s business. 
This organization is peculiar in that its 

(Continued on page 410) 
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THE TROJAN HORSE AND THE GOSPEL OF 
LOVE 


IKE millions of people around the world, we were 
shocked and saddened by the extension of the 
war to Scandinavia. The Germans were ready, 

in fact they were ready all the time that Finland was 
fighting for her existence, and they moved with light- 
ning speed. The story of the careful preparations, the 
planting of people in Norway, the faked messages, and 
the coming of a powerful armada past mine fields and 
shore batteries to capture strategic points almost 
without opposition, makes every other prospective 
victim shudder. The use in war of air transports 
capable even at this stage of flying of setting down 
two thousand men a day in a distant land, makes us 
wonder if the Atlantic a few years from now will be 
any greater obstacle than the Skagerrak. 

But the feeling uppermost is sympathy with the 
Danes and Norwegians. Here are nations which have 
been models in the world in industry, co-operative 
and social spirit. Suddenly their harbors are overrun, 
their cities captured, their business disrupted, and 
their remote hamlets made the scene of sanguinary 
fighting. 

All the old tales of Norse courage come to us again 
in new colors. The hundred young fellows who hold 
the fortress hold it though bombs come shrieking 
from the sky and shells from the valley down below. 

The savagery of it all, the lying trickery of it all, 
the frightful ruthlessness of it all, are beyond words. 
In all our hatred of war, we cannot join the chorus 
chanting always that war settles nothing. If the Nor- 
wegians with their allies expel the invaders, they will 
have expelled the invaders. If the resistance settles 
whether Germany rules them or not, it will have 
settled that much, and we doubt if the Norwegians 
will call that nothing. 

Liberty is liberty, free men are free men, and 
puppets are puppets. 

There are free nations and free peoples which are 
battling with this world menace and exhibiting the 
noblest qualities of fortitude, courage, and self-sac- 
rifice. We admit all the stupidities, all the failures, all 
the past imperialistic greed, of these governments. 
These things weigh with us not one whit at this junc- 
ture. 

When a man is beating off the ruffians attacking 
us we are not curious as to whether or not he chews 
tobacco, or even as to whether or not he has been in 
jail. Besides, we do not think our country always has 
done right, and yet we love our land and we like to 
think that we would serve her with something of the 
fidelity and devotion of the British, the French, the 
glorious Canadians, Australians and the rest. 


We are in no quandary about war and Chris- 
tianity. War is at enmity with Christianity. The 
Christian forces of the world must end war or war will 
end them. 

But the Christianity that we know teaches us to 
succor the man fallen among thieves, and to do it even 
to the two extra pennies. It enjoins compassion and 
help for those set upon by brutes and bullies. We can- 
not imagine our Divine Master living in this world to 
the present day and lifting up his voice against policing 
the Jericho road to make it safe for travelers in days 
to come. 

We admit this is a partial gospel. Our work will 
not be finished until the Hitlers, the Mussolinis and 
the Stalins of the world shall be converted and shall 
kneel before the cross, the symbol of a love that never 
fails. 

Impossible? So men say, but everything Chris- 
tian has been called impossible. And now the very 
depth of our shame, our sorrow, and our suffering in 
this terrible crisis of history, testifies to the hold that 
the Gospel has on us. 

* * 


THAT CHILD WHO WILL BE A DUD 


T really does not matter much what we call our ob- 
servance on May 12, but it mattersmuch whether 
the idea is spread abroad that parents have power 

akin to that of God Almighty in deciding the destiny 
of their children. 

The old idea was that the reason why children 
differ so widely as they grow up is that they inherit 
different traits from their ancestors, or perhaps have 
widely differing opportunities for schooling or for a 
job. All of these things have an influence, but they 
sink into insignificance in comparison with the edu- 
cation that goes on in the home for many more hours 
than the child is in a school. 

Bickering in a home, or talk on a low level, or 
lack of any loving instruction and discipline, are full 
of destiny for a child. 

One of the admirable pamphlets sent out by the 
General Sunday School Association in preparation for 
our own Festival of the Home on May 12 is “Religion 
and the Home,” by the Rev. George A. Buttrick, D. D., 
president of the Federal Council of Churches. We 
have been told lately in a celebrated book that most 
of us do not know how to read, but it would be a great 
day for America if every parent could read this address 
of Doctor Buttrick with “understanding.” 

He quoted Carol Kennicot, who in ‘‘Main Street” 
points to the head of her little daughter and says: 
“To you know what that is? It isa bomb to blow up 
smugness. If you tories were wise you would not 
arrest anarchists, you’d arrest .... children.... 
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asleep in their cribs.” On this Doctor Buttrick 
made the blunt comment: “‘Most of the bombs are 
duds. Children grow up so smug that they, like their 
elders, are measurably content with demagoguery, 
persisting poverty, and recurrent war.” 

There are many parents so devoted to their chil- 
dren that they boycott a minister who asks the chil- 
dren to stop making a disturbance in church. Their 
devotion insures that their children will be duds. 
Courtesy, kindness, interest in one’s fellowmen, a desire 
to know the best things, are made impossible for a 
large number of children by the selfishness, shallow- 
ness, and prejudice of the parents. And, conversely, 
the doors to a rich, useful, abundant life may be opened 
by the right kind of parents. 

It is not impossible to learn something about 
bringing up a child. The main obstacle is the as- 
sumption that one knows all that there is to be known, 
or the assumption that school or church can do all 
that is necessary. 

These words are not likely to reach any really 
vain, frivolous, indifferent parents. Those who are in- 
terested in churches are apt to be interested in having 
their children grow up fine people. 

Perhaps our Festival of the Home will make clear 
to them the fact that, in a day of cheap papers and 
cheap movies, they cannot afford to take chances. 

If their child is ever to have the joy and help of 
religion, they at least must not be the stumbling 
blocks in the way. Minimum requirements are a 
friendly home atmosphere and at least some slight 
degree of co-operation with church and church school. 

* * 


IN REPLY TO AN INTERESTING LETTER 


N reference to the letter of Harry Adams Hersey 
published in this issue, let us say that we yield to 
no man in our conviction that a Festival of the 

Home carried out by churches, church schools and 
homes will show more honor and bring more satisfac- 
tion to mothers than would a conventional Mothers’ 
Day celebration. We do not expect to convert 
Brother Hersey to our point of view. We expect him 
to observe Mothers’ Day in the time-honored manner. 
Indeed, we will honor him for so doing, because in his 
case the observance will not be a conventional affair. 
This we know from observation and experience: that 
for one Hersey, uncontaminated by commercialism 
and untouched by high pressure advertising, there are 
a dozen of us who have had the heart taken out of 
Mothers’ Day by its vulgar commercialization. From 
correspondence and personal discussion we are con- 
vineed that the great body of our people welcome the 
idea of enlarging Mothers’ Day into a period of fellow- 
ship and study that will honor all the sacred relations 
of family living. 

The committee on the Festival of the Home has 
sent to all our churches and church schools pamphlet 
material, program suggestions, and one of the best 
bibliographies on the home and family life we have 
seen. In our humble judgment this is a constructive 
bit of work that ought to merit Brother Hersey’s 
thanks instead of censure. 

The Herseyian parliamentary interpretation of 
the Council’s action, to wit, that the question of 


changing Mothers’ Day ought properly to come be- 
fore a General Convention session, leaves us gasping. 
If this were carried to its logical conclusion and acted 
on, all that the Council of Executives could do would 
be to meet and pass resolutions that Sometime, Some- 
where, Somehow, we ought to do something. 

pS 2 PF he 


* * 


DIG UP THE DEAD 


BILL is pending in Massachusetts to take over 
the historic burying grounds in downtown Bos- 
ton—the Old Granary and King’s Chapel—and 

erect state office buildings there. 

If we have the slightest ability to read the signs 
of the times, we must see that with pneumatic tubes 
for letters and motors for officials there is no reason 
under heaven why all the state offices should be in 
one place, and that in fact we have come to the time 
when we must decentralize many institutions, agencies 
and businesses and put part out where there is room. 

Already in most cities we have many more people 
who are forced todo business in some sections than the 
streets can take care of. 

Moreover, it will pay cities in dollars and cents to 
try to save what is left of beautiful and interesting 
historic places. There is charm in downtown Boston 
simply because there are a few places not solidly built 
up. No other city in this country has anything so 
unique and impressive as the graveyard and the old 
chapel of the seventeenth century which still bear the 
name of the king, and the Old Granary over the way. 
Here lie John Hancock, Samuel Adams, Robert Treat 
Paine, the parents of Benjamin Franklin, John Win- 
throp, John Endicott, John Leverett, and many others. 
Besides these historic places Boston has the Common 
and the Public Garden in the heart of the city. 

Will Boston give these things up? She will not. 
But it behooves the people of sense to mount guard. 

* * 


DEAN ATWOOD ON THE FORWARD 
MOVEMENT 


HE latest of the Forward Together pamphlets is 
one by Dean John Murray Atwood on ‘What 
the Universalist Church Should Be Doing.” 

Dean Atwood dwells on the necessity for us all to have 
a clear understanding of our message and be aggres- 
sive missionaries for liberal Christianity in these days 
of reaction. He wants a more active Social Service 
Commission and a Universalist Church aroused to the 
dangers of unprecedented armament on the part of the 
United States. He concludes his vision of what the 
Forward Movement should accomplish by making a 
strong plea for a more effective program of education 
in both church school and church. Commenting on 
means toward this end the Dean says of our church 
schools, “They should send delegates regularly to the 
various institutes so that the young people may return 
with new motives and plans. Send our young people 
to student conferences and young people’s conven- 
tions.”” As one who has seen the long and careful study 
put into preparations for this summer’s institutes we 
can whole-heartedly second the Dean’s suggestion. 
In the East, in the Mid-West, and in the South the 
Universalist Church offers institutes of a high order 
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to both young people and adults this coming summer. 
An important aspect of the Forward Together 
Movement in the months just ahead should be record 
attendance at summer institutes. 
He» Bad Pe 


* * 


AT NINETY-TWO 


HE Rev. James Milford Payson, D. D., of Canton, 
New York, now ninety-two years of age, has 
been a member of St. Lawrence Commandery, 

Knights Templars, at Canton for forty-five years. 
In all that long period he has seldom failed to deliver 
an EKaster sermon to the fraters. This year, unable to 
appear in the pulpit, he wrote a sermon upon the text 
in the Book of Kings, “I go the way of all the earth: 
Be thou strong therefore and show thyself a man.’ 

The Commercial Advertiser of Canton has pub- 
lished the sermon in a beautiful pamphlet which 
carries as a frontispiece the picture of the grand old 
man—a beloved Universalist pastor of the North 
Country. 

The Alumni Association of the State School of 
Agriculture, a part of St. Lawrence University, cele- 
brated Doctor Payson’s ninety-second birthday April 
19 with a banquet. Doctor Payson was on the faculty 
of the state school for twenty-five years. He spoke at 
the banquet on “Memories.” The St. Lawrence Plain 
Dealer said: “At the age of ninety-two years his mem- 
ory carries him back not only to the days and years he 
served as teacher in the school, but to his childhood 
days in Maine. He is beloved by the many who have 
known him, and his work in the school has become a 
legend, told by the alumni who were students under 
him. In his youth, his early days in Canton, his ser- 
vices as teacher, as minister in distant places and in 
Canton, as a citizen, a faithful and sympathetic friend, 
he has woven himself into the hearts of all, and today 
his mind is stored with memories of people and places 
of families he has visited. He is venerated by all.” 

* * 


E. S.'P. AT DUKE 


OCTOR JOSEPH BANK RHINE of Duke Uni- 
versity is the psychologist whose experiments 
with telepathy, clairvoyance and precognition 

have attracted attention throughout the United 
States and in other countries. He is the author of 
“Extra Sense Perception” and ‘“‘New Frontiers of the 
Mind,” and of a new work, ‘‘Extra-Sense Perception 
After Sixty Years,’”’ soon to be published. He is an 
investigator whose honesty and ability are generally 
recognized, although some of his critics declare that 
he is “‘self-deluded.”’ He holds that he has proved 
that without use of the five senses knowledge can be 
transmitted from one person to another. He believes 
in telepathy, that is thought passing from one person 
to another through some unknown medium, clair- 
voyance, which is seeing what it is usually impossible 
to see, and in precognition—ability to foretell future 
happenings—an ability denied by most theologians 
even to God Almighty. 

Now he has made the pages of Life magazine, 
which in its issue of April 15 publishes a long and well 
written article upon the work of Doctor Rhine by 
Francis Sill Wickware. 
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The New York physician who handed this article 
to us remarked that the weakness of the argument for 


. the truth of such extraordinary happenings lay in our 


not reporting the thousands of times when such things 
do not happen. A woman awakens suddenly and de- 
mands that her husband go at once to a barn nine 
miles away where her brother has shot himself. He 
goes and finds the brother dead in a haymow with a 
pistol by his side. It is the belief of this scientific 
man that we do not hear about the times that the hus- 
band goes and does not find a dead man in a haymow. 

There is force in this argument, but there is no 
gainsaying the fact that Doctor Rhine has made a 
large number of interesting experiments and brought 
together in his books some impressive happenings. We 
want to be hard-headed about the matter, but not 
bull-headed. ‘There can be a will not to believe as 
well as a will to believe. Both must be avoided. 

Duke University apparently thinks well of Doctor 
Rhine, and his experiments seem to be taking us to the 
very edge of something which seems vast and mysteri- 
ous and yet may be as simple as the love of the de- 
parted for their dear ones left behind. 

* * 


ELECTRICITY FOR OUTLAW’S BRIDGE 


HE Rev. Gustav H. Ulrich, minister of the Ever- 
ton Circuit of Universalist Churches in North 
Carolina, has been appointed co-ordinator of 

the Tri-County Electric Membership Corporation, a 
co-operative being organized under the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration. The project will bring 
electricity to several counties in the eastern part of 
North Carolina. Mr. Ulrich’s work for this project 
is that of co-ordinating the labors of the various com- 
mittees, the attorney and the engineer for the project, 
and keeping the membership informed. The work has 
taken him as a speaker to many farmers’ meetings 
throughout four North Carolina counties. The or- 
ganization hopes to have three hundred miles of power 
lines and one thousand members. 

Mr. Ulrich writes: “If there is no delay in the 
additional preliminary steps we are now taking and 
no great delay in getting the lines constructed, and 
contract made with power companies for the co-op- 
erative’s purchase of power, we will have electricity 
here at Outlaw’s Bridge before the end of 1940. What 
a Christmas present that would be for a thousand 
farmers and their wives!’ 

Here is a minister who believes heart and soul in 
“the abundant life’ here and now for everybody. 

Bean. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


How about it? Professor Adler says: ‘I doubt 
whether anyone who does not know how to read well 
can write well. I similarly doubt whether anyone who 
does not have the art of being taught is skilled in 
teaching.” 


We are living in a day when there has grown up 
in men’s minds a quiet acceptance of the proposition 
that all the people must shoulder responsibility for 
the least fortunate. 
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Nature and Human Nature 


CLXII. 


In Washington with the Editors 


Johannes 


HE Associated Church Press brought to Washing- 
ton, April 9 to 11, representatives of some forty 
Protestant journals of the United States and 

Canada. In the main the delegates were men, al- 
though two or three organizations or journals were 
represented by women, and some of the editors and 
managers were accompanied by their wives. Meeting 
much of the time in the beautiful Madison Suite of 
the Wardman Park Hotel, with its sofas and easy 
chairs, and its convenient sun porches attached, the 
gathering was well cared for. The group is small and 
the sessions were intimate and informal, as most of 
the editors know each other well, and the new members 
easily are taken in. Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone of 
The Christian Leader has quickly won the confidence 
of the officers and members, and was assigned to im- 
portant duties, one of which was to write a brief sum- 
mary of proceedings for the use of all the men. 

Two editors with names curiously alike have 
held the key positions during the past year: the Rev. 
Guy Emery Shipler, D. D., president, and the Rev. 
R. L. Shipley, D. D., secretary and treasurer. The 
first is the editor of The Churchman, Protestant Epis- 
copal, and the second is the editor of The Methodist 
Protestant Recorder—formerly an organ of the Metho- 
dist Protestant Church, now a paper which represents 
the Methodist Church as a whole. Both are compe- 
tent editors and broad, fine men. 

It is interesting to see the widely differing types of 
mind and editorial viewpoint which always are brought 
together on these occasions. A world situation which 
is hostile to religion and a journalistic situation which 
is much the same in every denomination, bind them 
together. A man who edits a paper is out on the firing 
line in every church. There is hardly an editor who 
does not have to work fast, and there is hardly one 
whose views are not frequently distorted. 

The sessions opened with an interesting discussion 
of type, style, form. The live progressive editors 
took strong ground against the old-fashioned attempt 
to put as much as possible on a page without adequate 
use of spacing, indentations, and subheads. In spite 
of the cost of cuts, several testified that the use of 
illustrations had increased circulation. Plans for an 
exchange of cuts of a general nature were suggested. 

Dr. Joy Elmer Morgan of Washington, editor of 
The Journal of the National Education Association, 
spoke at the first session on “The Five Hundredth 
Anniversary of Printing,” and he led in a wide-ranging 
discussion which dealt with epoch-marking discoveries, 
from fire and the wheel to television and the X ray. 

An interesting new figure at the opening session 
was A. J. Wilson, editor of The United Church Observer 
of Toronto, the journal of the United Church of 
Canada. This man, who had been editor of a country 
newspaper, took hold of a religious weekly which had 
dropped in circulation from 30,000 at the time of 
union to 10,000 in 1939. He combined it with two 
other papers which brought the circulation up to 


15,700. He changed the format, adopted the size and 
style of the tabloid newspaper, made the paper a semi- 
monthly instead of a weekly, reduced the price from 
$1.50 to $1.00, and brought the circulation up to 
32,000 in one year. 

Eugene Exman, editor of the Religious Book 
Department of Harper and Brothers, spoke Tuesday 
afternoon on ‘The Publisher, the Book Reviewer and 
Advertising.”” He was ably seconded by William R. 
Barbour, president of the Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany, New York. These two men did much more 
than make the editors see the special problems of the 
publisher—they revealed a genuine desire to be of 
more help to the editors. They invited the editors to 
hold a joint meeting in New York with the publishers, 
and the editors accepted. Mr. Exman made it clear 
that the publishers do not resent adverse criticism of 
a book. In fact they prefer it to reviews which simply 
throw back at them what they have said in praise of 
a book on the jacket. 

A vivid, dynamic personality was withdrawn from 
the Associated Church Press when Dan B. Brum- 
mitt died. Dr. T. Otto Nall, his successor as editor of 
the Central and Northwestern editions of The Christian 
Advocate, Methodist, read a paper on “‘Experiments in 
Promotion of Circulation.” 

By cheapening the paper on which the Advocate 
is printed, the Methodists have saved $15,000 a year, 
but of course have been criticized. Dr. Nall dealt 
frankly with this matter and similar problems. He 
quoted a Chinese proverb, ‘‘A single picture is worth 
ten thousand words.’”’ He warned against solving the 
problem of limited space by “crowding.” He felt 
that we could promote our papers by making better 
papers and better-looking papers. Incidentally he 
showed in his address at the meeting that he is master 
of a delightful style. 

The Methodists have boosted circulation by work- 
ing through the ministers. Whenever a church secures 
ten percent of its membership as subscribers to the 
Advocate the two dollar price is cut one half for every- 
body. One-third of the ministers are ready “to work 
their heads off’’ for the paper, one-third help in a luke- 
warm way, and one-third ignore all communications 
about the matter—which is exactly the situation in our 
own Church. 

The first day’s program, one of the best in the 
history of the organization, closed with the motion 
picture film, ““Know Your Money,” put on by two 
agents of the U. S. Secret Service. Then followed 
heart to heart shop talk. 


The Mountain Goes to Mahomet 


On Wednesday, the second day, the group started 
out in taxicabs to beard several lions in their dens, or, 
if one prefers a different figure, to sit at the feet of 
several prophets. 

For two or three years, half a day has been spent 
by the editors going to speakers instead of listening 
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to speakers who come to them. This year they had 
interviews or press conferences with the Hon. Harry 
H. Woodring, Secretary of War, the Hon. Frances 
Perkins, Secretary of Labor, the Hon. George W. 
Norris, U. 8. Senator from Nebraska, all on Wednes- 
day forenoon, and with the President of the United 
States through a delegation of twelve the next day. 
Something is gained by seeing these officials in their 
own environment. 

Mr. Woodring is a Kansan who married the daugh- 
ter of former Senator Coolidge of Fitchburg, Mass. 
The Coolidges are members of the Universalist Church. 
Mr. Woodring talked peace instead of war, showed 
the editors pictures of his beautiful wife and children, 
and made clear his desire to get out of politics and 
back to his farm in Kansas. 

Madam Perkins surprised many of the editors. 
No official of this administration has had a worse 
“press.”” Some of the labor bullies who have been in 
the habit of naming the Secretary of Labor detest 
her, and conservatives who dislike to see a woman in 
such a place ridicule her, but she is a woman of high 
ability and friendly personality and she has made a 
good Secretaryfof Labor. I write as one who hereto- 
fore has considered her as something of a liability to 
the Roosevelt administration, but I changed my mind. 

We were a little behind schedule at the office of 
Senator Norris, for whom the entire group seemed to 
have a deep respect. There had been a primary elec- 
tion in Nebraska the day before and Senator Burke, 
a Democrat who had opposed the New Deal in some 
ways, had been defeated by the Governor of the state 
for the Democratic nomination. Senator Norris could 
not be induced to discuss that subject, but in a short 
interview showed the rugged independence and com- 
mon sense that have made him so beloved by the 
progressives of both parties. 


At the Universalist Church 


Crowding into a fleet of taxicabs again, the edi- 
tors reached the Universalist National Memorial 
Church, where a committee of ladies had prepared a 
delicious roast lamb dinner. Forty-six were served. 
Dr. Brooks, coming in at a crucial moment, carved 
the roast. Mrs. Elwood J. Way was in charge and 
Mrs. Jansen made the delicious dessert—a pastry filled 
with ice cream. Several men declared that the dinner 
brought them the first really high-grade meal that 
they had had in Washington. Certainly for quality 
and home-cooked flavor the food was noteworthy, and 
there were many little touches that set the whole 
thing off. Dr. and Mrs. Brooks and Mrs. van Schaick 
were present to welcome the group and to show the 
church. 

At the table, following the meal, the men heard a 
discussion of the motion picture industry and especially 
of the status of the Neely bill to prevent ‘‘block book- 
ing,” a trade practice which compels an exhibitor to 
buy what he does not want for the sake of getting what 
he does want. Dr. Shipler, who has been a leader in 
the long fight for better, cleaner movies, presided at 
the dinner, and the speakers sent by Senator Neely in 
his place were Abraham Meyer, a lawyer of Washing- 
ton and an Episcopal layman, and Henry R. Atkinson 
of Boston, president of the Massachusetts Civic 


: 


League. The editors got a clear idea of the obstacles 
put by the Will Hays organization in the way of a 
better, cleaner, freer organization of the industry, and 
of the need of continued work to push through the 
Neely bill, which already has passed the Senate. If 
the Neely bill is made a law, each locality will have 
the right to decide what pictures it will see. “Block 
booking”’ is another name for the old “‘full line forcing’’ 
which compels dealers to take bad and good products 
together if they are to have any. 


Fortune Magazine to the Front 


Fortune Magazine, a ten-dollar-a-year publication 
for the rich, has been on the church news pages since 
it published an editorial asserting that ministers had 
ceased to be real leaders of their churches. As re- 
cently as in the Leader of April 18, Dr. Wolcott Cutler 
attacked the sincerity of the article. If he had heard 
the editor of Fortune who wrote the editorial, Russell 
W. Davenport, address the editors, he doubtless would 
have praised the man, however much he attacked his 
views. The genuineness of the man, and his moral 
idealism, were obvious to the editors. The muddle- 
headedness of some of his religious notions were dis- 
cussed privately when the meeting ended. He greatly 
amused the editors by reading some of the reactions 
that he received, for the attacks sounded most familiar. 
The view of his critics that laymen do not want any 
forthright leadership in moral issues that might pos- 
sibly affect their pocketbooks was brought out in the 
debate, which was led by Dr. Gilroy of Advance. 

Mrs. Caroline O’Day, member of Congress, was 
the second speaker on Wednesday night and discussed 
the relationship of the churches to social security. 
She angered some of the men by her criticisms, al- 
though the questions asked were courteous. “I do 
not think that we ever will become a godless nation,” 
she declared, “but I think that we may become a 
churchless nation.” 

It seems that prominent clergymen appeared 
before Congressional committees when social security 
legislation was being drafted and demanded that 
churches be left out. Mrs. O’Day pleaded the cause 
of thousands of stenographers, clerks, sextons and 
other workers attached to charitable institutions, 
synagogues and churches, who are deprived of the 
protection given by social security to other workers. 
When she left the meeting she had a totally different 
idea of sentiment in the church concerning such 
workers. The men made it clear that most of them 
favored action by Congress to include church workers 
under the provisions of the law. 


Several Kinds of Liberty 


Thursday morning the men took up ‘“Un-Ameri- 
can Activities’ under the leadership of Leo Schwarz, 
formerly one of the editors of Equality, a magazine 
which was established to fight race and religious 
prejudice, and of Dr. L. M. Birkhead, formerly a 
Unitarian minister, now executive secretary of the 
Friends of Democracy. Much of the discussion cen- 
tered around Father Coughlin. There was no ques- 
tion where the editors stood on fascism or race preju- 
dice. There was serious question as to where the 
Catholic hierarchy stood on Coughlin. One of the 
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speakers was of the opinion that Coughlin is on his way 
out, but the other felt that his influence was spreading. 


With the President 


The President, just back from Hyde Park and 
faced with the Scandinavian war crisis, did not re- 
ceive the entire group, but did see a delegation of 
twelve led by the officers. Some of the men had been 
keen to question the President about the appointment 
of an ambassador to the Papal State, but in an infor- 
mal conference the feeling was that the editors would 
show a lack of perspective if they raised the ques- 
tion while matters of life and death and the fate of 
nations were uppermost. While the conference with 
the President was private, it can be said that peace 
and liberty for all the peoples of the world are ques- 
tions which are closest to the heart of the Chief Execu- 
tive. There are four freedoms which are absolutely 
essential for human happiness and progress: religious 
freedom, freedom of information, freedom from fear 
of aggression, and freedom of commercial intercourse. 
The influence of the United States should be exerted 
in every way possible for the protection and extension 
of these freedoms. The President looked well and 
spoke to the delegation with vim and vigor. 


Cosmos Club 


At the Cosmos Club luncheon Thursday noon 
thirty-six sat down together. The speaker was 
William A. Lydgate, editor-director of the American 
Institute of Public Opinion, better known as the 
“Gallup Poll.” He discussed frankly the methods 
used by the poll and showed the relationship of re- 
ports of public opinion to subjects under discussion 


at the time. The number of people interviewed on 
any subject, he declared, is not the important thing. 
To make a poll worth while, the questions must go to 
all age groups, and to the various levels of economic 
and racial status. Not all people need to be seen, but 
all kinds of people. 

There was one final interview in the House Office 
Building with Congressman Jerry Voorhis, whom the 
‘men regard as the great redeeming feature of the 
Dies committee, but this last session your scribe did 
not attend. ’ 

Dr. and Mrs. Brooks were at the Cosmos Club 
luncheon, and Dr. Brooks made a brief address ex- 
pressing the pleasure felt by the officers of the National 
Church over the opportunity to serve the Associated 
Church Press. He spoke feelingly of the co-operation 
among all religious bodies in Washington, and he made 
a fine impression. 

The influence of this session of the Associated 
Church Press was emphatically for broader views of 
public questions. The meetings did much to counter- 
act the provincialism which is a constant danger in 
nearly all of the denominations. While Rome is 
burning, only a Nero wants to fiddle. When civil 
and religious liberty are in mortal peril only the put- 
terers and the pettifoggers raise inconsequential 
questions. 

Mosely, editor of ‘The Christian Evangelist of St. 
Louis, a paper of the Disciples, with Shipler and 
Shipley, attended to the thousand and one tasks in- 
separable from such a meeting, and made the writer 
of these sketchy impressions more confident than ever 
before of the future success of the work of the Protes- 
tant editors. 


Democracy 
S. E. Gerard Priestley 


HE real crisis in our world today is not political 

but moral. ‘‘What age,’ writes Pope Pius XII, 

“has been for all its technical and purely civic 

progress more tormented than ours by spiritual emp- 
tiness and deep-felt interior poverty?” 

During the nineteenth century it was assumed by 
politicians and economists that as knowledge increased 
and progress continued mankind would accept ever 
more universally the democratic way of life. Instead, 
we find ourselves looking out upon a world in which 
democracy is fighting for its life in order that “‘govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for the people’ 
shall not perish from the earth. 

In these days, it is well to remind ourselves that 
modern democracy is less than four hundred years old. 
It began with the Dutch Republic, crossed the Atlantic 
to this country in 1776, thence to France in 1789, 
and finally came to England under the leadership of 
Mr. Gladstone in 1880. Modern democracy is so 
young that many of us have seen within our own life- 
time the establishment of universal suffrage and the 
secret ballot. Twenty-three years ago America went to 
war “to make the world safe for democracy.” 

That democracy should continue to live is of vital 
concern to every Christian man and woman, for re- 
cent history has taught us that whoever seeks to over- 


throw democracy must, and does, sooner or later, 
attack religion. At its heart, democracy is not so 
much a political process as a spiritual faith. It was 
born out of the religious experience of humble men 
and women in the sixteenth century. The Reforma- 
tion taught that men and women were not chattels, 
but children of God. The faith of the Reformers 
was based on the conviction that all life, physical, 
rational, economic, social and spiritual, must be di- 
rectly related to God so as to promote the highest 
good of all mankind, without reference to class, race 
or nationality. Democracy is a way of life, for, as 
Abraham Lincoln once said, “‘Democracy is that form 
of government which elevates the condition of men, 
lifts artificial burdens from their shoulders, and offers 
to all a fair chance of life.’ But Lincoln did not stop 
there, he went on to say, ‘“Democracy demands above 
all an intelligent and moral electorate.” 

It was Plato who said ‘‘the State is but the in- 
dividual writ large,’’ which suggests that we need to 
go back to Abraham Lincoln and ask ourselves 
whether the breakdown of the democratic system— 
where it has broken down—is not due to lack of in- 
telligence and morality. The success or failure of de- 
mocracy will always depend upon the quality of the 
lives of the men and women who call themselves demo- 
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crats. Democracy depends for its continuance upon 
the foundations of personal righteousness and individ- 
ual integrity. The institutions which are elemental in 
the life of a democracy, the right of free assembly and 
the secrecy of the ballot box, the privacy of the home 
and the freedom of the press, religious liberty and the 
freedom of thought and expression in university and 
market place, all depend finally for their perpetuation 
upon the personal integrity of men and women. 

The success or failure of democracy will depend 
also upon the value we put on our freedom. St. James 
wrote that “‘liberty can only be realized in a reverent 
and sincere responsibility.”” St. Paul declared, ‘‘Where 
the spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.””’ Over a 
large area of the earth freedom has vanished like the 
snows of yesterday, and those in authority have not 
sufficient terms of abuse with which to deride our 
democratic ideals. 

I suggest that there are three things which we 
must do if we are going to preserve our democracy in 
these critical times. The first is to strive to be worthy 
of our democratic ideals, guard against taking them 
lightly or abusing them, realize that they are a precious 
heritage which, like all fragile things, are easily shat- 
tered. For every right, inquire what is your duty! 
For every privilege, demand to know your responsi- 
bility! Freedom is not first and foremost freedom from 
something. It is freedom for something, for truth, 
for beauty, for purity, for self-dedication, for service. 

Second, we must incessantly urge every competent 
mind, and unrelentingly challenge every complacent 
one, to keep up an attack upon an economic system 
which gives to the majority of men and women a sense 
of insecurity. ‘Give us this day our daily bread” is a 


vain repetition if our Lord did not believe it could be 
answered. If the answer should mean a slight reduc- 
tion of our own ration of bread or a little interference 
with something that we vaguely call “‘our liberty,’ 
let us be big enough for the sake of others to make the 
necessary sacrifice. 

The third is this: “Liberty is where the spirit of 
Christ is’ and only there. Never let us forget that. 
Men are not born to be cogs in some national machine 
or to be puppets pulled by the wires of State for its 
own mystical drama, but born a self, a person, a soul, 
and destined to survive in God’s eternity when the 
mightiest empires have passed away. And so—here’s 
the paradox—the freest men are those who live in the 
bondage of Christ. 

Our world does seem to be tumbling down about 
us and the lights of democracy are going out. But 
they need not. They must not. We can change it, or 
rather God can change it by means of us. The words 
of St. Augustine are still true: ‘“‘Without God man 
can do nothing. Without men God can do nothing for 
man.” St. Augustine was not referring to man in the 
mass but to the individual. In a democracy it is al- 
ways the individual who counts. The success or failure 
of democracy depends in the long run upon the quality 
of the life of individual men and women—upon their 
intelligence and morality. A nation is great not in its 
possession of a few exceptional men and women, but 
in the greatness of its average manhood and woman- 
hood. 

When Lincoln was asked during the Civil War if 
he was sure that God was on his side, he replied: “I 
am not concerned about that. I am only concerned 
to know that I am on God’s side.” 


Peter Becomes the Rock 
Francis W. McPeek 


ETER was cold, miserable, and half asleep with 
fatigue. Moreover, he was frightened as never 
before. Squatting close by the little blaze in 

the Sanhedrin’s court, he sought to mitigate the chill 
of the early morning and to quiet his shocked senses. 
Both attempts were futile. 

The frosty air of the room had already induced an 
insidious numbness, slowing his mind with drowsiness, 
and stiffening his arms and legs until he thought they 
would crack if he bent them ever so slightly. A sick- 
ening dread, like a net of finely spun steel threads, 
securely enmeshed his heart. Try as he would, he 
could not banish the horrible fear and loneliness that 
had seized upon him. 

Habitually stalwart, valiant in the face of danger, 
he was this morning utterly without courage. The 
grim, bearded faces of the temple guard, grotesquely 
shadowed by the flickering yellow light of the torches, 
inspired no confidence; nor did the maids of the San- 
hedrin, occasionally passing by, offer more than a con- 
temptuous look. He was as completely ignored as 
he was scared. 

There was nothing tangible to which he could 
ascribe his terror. Nothing that could be crushed by 
the cable-like muscles writhing under his tunic when 
he clenched or flexed his powerful hands. Hunched 


over the tiny fire, nervously stealing sidelong glances 
about him, he felt as helpless as a man bound and 
placed on the edge of an abyss—fearful of moving lest 
he be hurtled into deep blackness. It is unknown 
peril that crumbles and sifts away morale, and Peter 
had silently abided its coming for hours without end. 
Each moment accentuated the turmoil within his 
soul. 

Never very perceiving, the rapid events of the 
night confounded him. They resisted his cumbersome, 
frantic efforts to bring them into order and meaning- 
fulness. He somehow felt, rather than understood, 
that they portended a grievous business having to do 
with the Master he loved, but what it was or how it was 
to come he could not guess. Yet the frequent, vio- 
lent cries of rage from the adjoining room told him 
full well it was not far off. 

He recalled the prediction of Jesus yesterday with 
a shudder. The sad, solemn words echoed once more, 
“Before the cock crows, thou shalt deny me thrice.”’ 
And ringing with them was his own brave assertion, 
“Even if I must die with thee, yet will I not deny 
thee.”’ Confused, despairing, he wondered if he had 
the strength to die. It had been easy to say it at the 
supper hour, surrounded by friends, but now, en- 
circled by unsympathetic stares, his valor shrinking to 
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nothingness as a pool in the noonday sun, he was not 
so sure. Besides, he reflected, he seemed always to 
fail in an undertaking for the Christ. 

Already that night he had erred twice. On his 
face were stamped the rubrics of shame as he re- 
membered how weakly he had succumbed to the de- 
sire for a few minutes’ sleep, so permitting the one 
who loved him best to agonize in the garden alone. 
He had bartered away a divine privilege for animal 
content, and he hated himself for the folly. If there 
had been a harsh rebuke, he might better have en- 
dured the present, but the gentle “Sleep on now, and 
take your rest. . . .”’ seared his spirit with contrition. 
He had lost not only his fortitude, but also his self- 
respect. Three times he had given way to the child- 
ish, selfish impulse to rest. Each bitter moment now 
drove home this fact. He was defeated, insufficient, 
incapable of the trust so freely offered him. 

Again, he had vexed the Master by his inability 
to learn. Month after month he had heard that one 
teach love of enemies, and decry vengeance and re- 
crimination; yet, in an instant, he had forgotten all. 
Scarcely had the arresting party’s intention been 
signified than he had seized a sword and angrily, 
fiercely, slashed. White-hot unreason would have 
swept him into their midst, his blade whirling 
death, but for the quiet command, ‘Put up again 
thy sword...” 

Tasting the gall of unapproved effort, he had 
truculently withdrawn. The fever of wrath, though, 
had not subsided until later, lying on the damp ground, 
he watched the bobbing lights of the company de- 
scend into the valley and go up the other side toward 
the city. He had fled with the rest of the disciples 
when compelled to acquiescence. Some had flung 
themselves into the tangled underbrush up the slope, 
others had skirted the hill, and John Mark, whose 
naked body had rendered him easily visible, he had 
seen lightly vaulting the hedge and quickly disappear- 
ing in the darkness. The garden had been emptied 
as by a feat of legerdemain. 

He had lain there a long time, vainly racking his 
befuddled wits as to what he should do. Self-preserva- 
tion had told him to return secretly to Galilee, but 
finally the loyalty so strongly woven by three years’ 
companionship prompted him to arise, trembling and 
sick at heart, and follow the officers. 

Thus he sat, thinking, on the floor by the fire. 

A light step behind him disrupted his meditation. 
Turning his head, he looked directly into the eyes of a 
lithe young Jewess, a maid of the Sanhedrin. 

She observed him intently, and then, as though 
satisfied in her own mind, remarked in a matter of 
fact way, ““Thou also wast with the Galilean.”’ 

Peter stirred uneasily and paled with a thrust of 
fear. She stood by, seeming to note his every reac- 
tion. Desperate, and quite beside himself, he choked 
out the denial, “I know not what thou sayest.”’ 

Once more there was the awful silence. He heard 
only the heavy breathing of the guard on the opposite 
side of tne room. The girl was now smiling her deri- 
sion, mccking ..m because he had betrayed himself 
by his own negative. Her head canted, her hands rest- 
i.g on her hips with the grace of abandon, she taunted 
him beautifully. But the perfection was lost on Peter. 


Shaking as one long ill, he arose and stumbled out of 
the room. 

Idlers on the porch stood about in small groups, 
talking and laughing in subdued tones. The new- 
comer they wholly ignored. Peter was grateful for 
their lack of curiosity, and wearily moved to the far- 
thest corner. «There he sat for a long time, more 
apathetic than anything else, his hot forehead buried 
in his hands. Occasionally he rubbed his blue ankles, 
trying to restore circulation. Once he even got up, 
walked around a little, and thought of leaving. Then 
he had resumed his vigil. Why or for what he was 
waiting he did not know, but something forced him to 
remain. 

He looked out across the temple court and be- 
yond the eastern walls, and noticed it would soon be 
dawn. Already the horizon was tinged with violet. 
Perhaps, he thought, they would release Jesus at day- 
break, and the two of them, as so often before, would 
seek peace and quiet in Bethany. 

The door opened slowly and another maiden, her 
teeth chattering from the sudden impact with the cold, 
stepped out. Thesickly light from within fell upon his 
face, revealing the deep lines of strain which had so 
greatly changed him during the night. Yet she recog- 
nized him, and announced loudly, “This man also was 
with Jesus of Nazareth.” 

Immediately he was the center of interest. To 
his overwrought mind, they were as wolves circling 
for the attack. He swore roundly in attempt 
to brazen it through, and then, “I know not the 
man.” 

The rough oaths might have allayed suspicion 
had there not been so many of them. Among the 
loungers, however, were several who at once detected 
the provincial character of his speech; his accent 
had told his birthplace to the temple sophisticates. 
From a near-by shadow came the surprised remark, 
“Of a truth thou art one of them; for thy speech maketh 
thee known.” 

Peter’s taut nerves snapped. The abject fear in 
his heart gave rise to a stream of foulness, astonishing 
and embarrassing his hearers. Fluently, swiftly, the 
invectives of three years ago issued from his lips, every 
syllable of the crude fisherman’s imprecations making 
the lie in his denial self-evident. At last, winded by 
his own violence, he shrieked the words, ‘I know not 
the man,” and sank against a pillar, totally exhausted. 

A strange calm fell upon the group. There was 
no sound, no utterance to break the stillness. For an 
eternity they stood in their places, as though waiting 
for a signal. Then, suddenly, seeming to come from 
the far side of the city, they heard the clear but faint 
crowing of a cock. 

Peter straightened as one, unwarned, struck by 
death. : 

His face, of bloodless pallor, became a chalky 
saffron in the illumination of waning oil lamps. The 
wrath of a few minutes ago abandoned him in a flash, 
leaving contrition in its place. He who had been the 
very incarnation of raging strength, had become in a 
twinkling an old man, bent and impotent with his own 
weight. Bowing his head, heedless of the bystanders, 
he began to sob; and the sobs which shook his huge 
shoulders were those of remorse and grief. 
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Distinctly, once more, he was hearing the Christ, 
“Before the cock crow, thou shalt deny me thrice.’”’ He 
had failed again. Broken-hearted, he was honestly 
measuring his soul, finding himself, for the first time, 
the least of all men. So desolate no human sympathy 
could assuage his sorrow, so in anguish that none on 
earth could lessen his hurt, he came at last to under- 
stand the need of man for God. For the strength and 
power and courage not resident in mind and body. 
Added to the years of willful, impulsive mistakes, it 
had taken a night of colossal blunders to convince 
him of his own insufficiency. There was no other 
way. Moaning and staggering blindly, he descended 


the steps and disappeared in the morning twilight. 

“And he went out, and wept bitterly.” 

When seven weeks of the beautiful spring had 
gone by, a strange, vital man returned to Jerusalem. 
In his voice, when he spoke, there was resonant, 
thrilling authority. From his countenance there 
radiated quiet assurance like a benediction. They 
were the voice and countenance of one who has met 
the Eternal; of one who can face the prospect of final 
dissolution, as he did years later, not with the whirling 
sword of the weak, but with the acquiescence of the 
strong. 

Peter had become the Rock. 


The Doctrine of Endless Punishment — I 
George A. Gay 


HERE are wide differences of opinion about re- 
ligious teachings, and for this we should be 
thankful. Democracy as a form of government 

and free churches as vehicles for the expression of re- 
ligion depend for their vigor upon differences accepted, 
debated, and respected as essential if truth is to be dis- 
covered. All Christians, for instance, believe in God, 
in the leadership of Jesus, in the importance of the 
Bible, that it is possible for individuals and groups to 
follow wrong paths as well as right paths, and that 
all wrongdoing is penalized. 

But many Christians are inclined to accept as 
true certain aspects of teaching regarding the nature 
of God which their neighbors regard with suspicion, 
and the same is true of all other doctrines and ideas. 
In other words, while there is an acceptance by all of a 
group of words which convey general ideas about re- 
ligious fundamentals, there is a very wide divergence 
of opinion and conviction concerning aspects and ap- 
plications of these common assumptions. 


I 


The historic debates of Christendom have been 
occasioned by the emergence of new interpretations of 
doctrine. These differences have aroused storms of 
protest and have promoted research and encouraged 
further variations. This process has lessened the dan- 
gers inherent in uniformity and conformity. Uni- 
versalists, Unitarians, and the liberals of the Baptist, 
Methodist, Congregational and other denominations 
have been so deeply concerned with the problems which 
our domestic and international situations have posed 
that it has been taken for granted that the doctrine 
of endless punishment no longer prevails to any large 
extent among Christians. Universalists have been 
informed repeatedly that the mission which called 
_ this Church into existence has been performed, that 
nobody believes in hell today. 

This opinion is not well grounded if a person 
may judge by the report of a sermon delivered at 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral in New York on November 12 
by Father Kellenberg. In the New York Times for 
Monday, November 13, 1939, appeared this heading: 
“Kellenberg Calls Hell Proved Fact.’’ In smaller 
type “Deplores Tendency to Destroy Belief in an 
Everlasting Punishment for Sin.” 

The preacher continued: ‘‘There are some Chris- 


tians today who would like to believe that hell is not 
as bad as it is painted. They would like to believe 
and have us believe that God is too merciful to punish 
His creatures in such a way. They say the very idea 
of hell is out of proportion to the justice and mercy of 
God. They argue that the eternal punishment of 
hell is out of proportion to one sin which took perhaps 
but a minute or two to commit, that, God being just, 
hell is impossible.”’ 

In explaining his position the priest continued: 
“There are two elements of sin, the physical and the 
moral. The physical is the bodily or spiritual act or 
duration of the sin. The offense to God is in the moral 
element. An offense against an infinite God is an in- 
finite offense and, therefore, deserving of eternal 
punishment. The goodness of God and the punish- 
ment of hell are both revealed truths. We cannot deny 
one or the other.” 

Father Kellenberg further declared that ‘‘the 
existence of hell is a “divinely revealed truth that 
Catholics are obliged to believe as firmly as they be- 
lieve in the existence of God.”’ 

We are willing to admit that if an individual 
joins the Roman Catholic Church with a willingness to 
accept the authority of the Church in all matters of 
faith and doctrine, then that person is morally bound 
to accept the teachings of that Church. 

Protestants, however, historically stand upon the 
principle of the right of the individual to do his own 
thinking in matters of faith and doctrine, and to pro- 
test any infringement upon that right. Religious 
teachings, like all other teachings, may be accepted 
only after proof, and not on the authority of any in- 
stitution, any person, any writing exclusively. As 
Protestants a duty is laid upon us to test all state- 
ments, and to discover truth as a result of careful ob- 
servation, experiment and verification in experience. 
We may believe that the Church to which we belong 
voices a great truth. We may trust an individual and 
hold in honor his opinions and be guided by them. 
We may accept the authority of a book. But these 
loyalties must rest upon the tested conviction that 
the Church, the man or the book sets forth the truth. 

Let us consider this doctrine of endless punish- 
ment from the point of view of those who believe with 
John Robinson that “the Lord hath more truth and 
light yet to break forth out of his Holy Word.” 
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In the first place, it is well established that the 
doctrine of universal salvation was held by many 
leaders of the Church from the time of the death of 
Jesus until the Emperor Justinian issued an edict in 
the year 540 in which he condemned six of the doctrines 
held by Origen. One of the six was this: ““That wicked 
men and devils will be discharged from their torments 
and re-established in their original state.’ (Hosea 
Ballou 2d: ‘‘Ancient History of Universalism,” pages 
274-279.) : 

Inthe next place, it will help us if we explain what 
we mean by sin. Most of us probably would agree 
that sin is willful disobedience to the law of God. If I 
accept the statements contained in the 5th, 6th, and 
7th chapters of Matthew as the law of God, and de- 
liberately repudiate them by my way of living, I sin. 

If the reader is interested in the Roman Catholic 
teaching regarding sin and punishment, he may pur- 
chase “The Baltimore Catechism’? No. 2 by the 
Rev. M. Philipps, fourteenth edition, and he will find 
a very simple, clear, authoritative statement therein. 

The general teaching about sin, both Roman 
Catholic and conservative Protestant, is that it is will- 
ful disobedience to divine law, and that the punishment 
is endless in a place or a state called hell. This endless 
punishment involves unspeakable suffering, torments. 
Sin is also regarded as “‘original’’—that is, Adam and 
Eve were the first parents of the entire human race. 
They sinned and for that reason all their descendants 
inherit their sin. 

We may ask where the doctrine of hell originated. 
The Roman Catholic will answer that belief in hell is 
necessary because the “existence of hell is a divinely 
revealed truth.” 

The Protestant investigator would answer the 
question by stating that the idea of hell was born of 
man’s fears, a product of ignorance and superstition. 
Man’s fear of death, his fear of evil spirits, and his 
fear of the consequences of his own misdeeds com- 
bined to influence his acceptance of the very ancient 
pictures of punishment which are presented by the 
thought of hell. 

D’Aubigny, in his History of the Reformation, 
states that: “The people of Christendom, and under 
that designation almost all the nations of Europe 
might be comprised, no longer looked to a living and 
holy God for the free gift of eternal life. They natu- 
rally had recourse to all the devices of a superstitious, 
fearful, and alarmed imagination.”’ 


Ill 


If the reader desires supporting evidence as to 
the origin of belief in hell, I would refer to Andrew D. 
White’s ‘“‘A History of the Warfare of Science with 
Theology,” volume 1, page 336, and to “The Heritage 
of the Cathedral,’’ by Sartell Prentice, pages 82 and 83. 

Father Kellenberg himself informs us that this 
belief in endless punishment was not made finally 
obligatory until the Lateran Council of 1215. He does 
not rest his argument or exhortation upon any con- 
ception of the reasonableness or unreasonableness of 
the doctrine, but rather, as would be natural for a 
priest, upon the authority of the Church. Roman 
Catholics must believe in endless punishment because 


the Church demands such belief. ‘If the Catholic 
Church is the divine guide founded by our Saviour to 
direct men and women to Heaven, and if the Church 
is guided by the Holy Ghost, the Spirit of Truth, it is 
impossible for it to err on any subject. It could not 
possibly make a mistake on such a terribly important 
matter.” ; 

But the Protestant Church originated in a denial 
of any divine authority residing exclusively in the 
Roman Catholic Church. The teaching that the 
Church and the Pope were infallible required cen- 
turies of emphasis, claims and practices before it was 
accepted. It was not until the Lateran Council of 
1870 that the following declaration was adopted: 
eg e~te, that the Roman Pontiff when he speaks ex 
cathedra . . . . is possessed of that infallibility with 
which the Divine Redeemer willed that the Church 
should be endowed for defining doctrine regarding 
faith and morals.’ (Dictionary of Religion and 
Ethics, page 222.) 

If anyone wishes to inquire whether the Church 
and the popes were capable of making mistakes, com- 
mitting errors, he should read Symonds’ ‘‘Renaissance 
in Italy,” the chapter entitled ‘“The Popes of the Ren- 
aissance.”’ 

Many of us feel that the late Pope Pius made a 
very serious mistake when he prayed God to bless the 
revolution under General Franco, a revolution in 
which German and Italian soldiers in large numbers 
and with modern equipment participated, and in which 
Franco did not hesitate to bomb cities and to kill men, 
women, and children. 

The Dictionary of Religion and Ethics in an 
article on ‘‘Infallibility’’ states: ‘““‘The doctrine of in- . 
fallibility is thus being abandoned by many Protes- 
tant scholars and ministers.” 


IV 

We must bear in mind, however, that Roman 
Catholics are not the only people who believe in end- 
less punishment in hell. Probably a majority of 
Protestants accept the doctrine. Luther undoubtedly 
accepted this belief as he did many other doctrines 
common to his time. The Protestants believe in end- 
less punishment and hell because these are mentioned 
in the Bible. Protestants substitute for the authority 
of Church and Pope the authority of an inerrant, in- 
fallible Bible. 

We should remember that all the doctrines de- 
rived from the biblical material were colored by the 
ideas prevailing at the time the books were written. 
We may well consider, also, that the authority of 
Jesus as supreme religious teacher does not rest upon 
his beliefs respecting either heaven or hell. He ac- 
cepted the ideas about the after life which were cur- 
rent in his day. His truth, however, resides in the 
kind of life he lived and the moral and religious ideas 
which he taught. There are too many texts in the 
Bible which seem to favor the salvation of all mankind 
to encourage anyone to accept the teaching of endless 
punishment as authoritative. 

A very interesting account of a change of belief 
from the acceptance of the idea of hell to a rejection of 
any such teaching is offered by Roy A. Burkhart in 


his book, “‘Youth and the Way of Jesus.” 
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In summing up, we may conclude that millions 
of people profess belief in endless punishment for sin, 
and in hell. We do not question their sincerity, al- 
though we doubt whether they have thought this 
matter through to an understanding of all that is in- 
volved. Their belief is not rooted in experience and it 
has no support from science. 

All that those who believe this doctrine possess for 
authority is what they have been told or what they 
have read and accepted as true. No man has ex- 
perienced endless punishment during his brief career 
upon this earth, and therefore, no man knows any- 
thing about it. Hell is described as a place or state of 
torment in a future life, a life after man has died on 
the earth. It is apparent, then, that no person now 
living has any knowledge of what occurs after death. 
No one has returned from the dead to describe hell to 
us. Weare wholly dependent upon say-so. 

Our study has shown us that no religious institu- 
tion and no religious leader can claim infallibility re- 
garding doctrines which are formulated with regard to 
endless punishment. We have also concluded that it is 
unsatisfactory to appeal to specific texts in the Bible 
to prove this doctrine. We know that the teaching 
about hell is very ancient and that it was born of man’s 
terrible ignorance and the accompanying fears in the 
face of natural catastrophes and human cruelties, and 
that it has been handed down through the centuries 
because the Church hoped that it might restrain the 
wild passions and greeds and inhumanities of man. 
Finally, we have read that for a majority of educated 
people the teaching of endless punishment and of 
hell represents an antiquated and no longer socially 
useful doctrine, and that it is rejected by them as un- 
true, unscientific, and inharmonious with a conception 
of a God of love “‘who will have all men to be saved 
and to come to a knowledge of the truth.” (1 Tim. 
2: 3; 4,5.) 


* co * 


WHY SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE DISCONTINUED 
Frank Henry Selden 


OR scme time I have been noticing in The Christian Leader 
statements regarding membership and how to increase the 
influence of the church. The editorial, ‘Our Circulation Prob- 
lem Not Unique,” brings up this matter of the position of our 
churches and their leadership so forcefully that I am encouraged 
to call attention to this matter from the position of an onlooker. 
I am a regular subscriber to a half dozen leading religious publi- 
cations and to several others that might be considered religious. 
For many years I have been sometimes a very active worker 
within the church and at others a silent observer from without. 
At present I am employed where I can observe the effects of the 
churches upon common working people and hear much of the dis- 
cussions of such matters. Do those who recognize that their sub- 
scription lists are shrinking and their memberships losing interest 
care for the conclusions of one who has had these opportunities 
for observation and study? 

These conclusions may be wrong, but they cannot be con- 
sidered superficial. They certainly cannot—must not—be taken 
as final and complete, for this subject is too extensive for any one 
man to cover. That they may be helpful and lead others to a 
renewed study of this question is my reason for submitting 
them. 
We all agree that something is not functioning properly. 
We will also agree that our churches are controlled and manned 
by those of high ideals, highly trained for their work, conscien- 


tious, and willing—even anxious—to do all possible to bring 
about the Kingdom of God on earth. Why, then, this falling off 
of subscriptions and lack of interest in church work? 

The answer is that the whole church leadership and its 
whole type of activities belong to another age, to a bygone type 
of civilization in which the highly intelligent citizen living and 
working in this highly developed scientific industrial age is not 
interested. 

When Henry Maudslay began the development of man’s 
power to shape solid materials by use of mind rather than muscle, 
he started a new epoch in intellectual life, which is moving irre- 
sistibly to change the intellectual type of mankind, and which 
must be recognized by our leaders in all fields if they are to suc- 
ceed in influencing those who have been changed by this new 
conquest of the physical. 

The man who works all week making the dies to form a part 
of a toy airplane, obliged to keep constantly in mind all the factors 
bearing upon his problem, while working to the one-thousandth 
of an inch so that the die may make its ten to twenty million 
pieces successfully, is living in a world of exact mental effort 
which renders him entirely immune to the usual emotional appeals 
of the local church. He is not irreligious, although he seldom if 
ever attends church. To him religion is something positive, 
definite; and to listen to the ordinary pulpit exposition would 
force him to look upon the church as a mere loose collection of 
formalities without spirit or use, other than to keep the process 
going for the benefit of those personally interested. He there- 
fore usually remains away from church service and fails to renew 
his subscription to his church publication. His wife, less directly 
affected by the highly intellectual tasks of her husband, may 
continue, for a time at least, both attendance at church services 
and the subscription to its publication. 

What is true of this highly intelligent diemaker is true to a 
greater or less degree throughout the whole body of employees in 
industry. The irresistible force of modern industry, directly af- 
fecting millions of persons, has in the past 146 years permeated 
the whole body of citizens except those who have been “‘set apart’ 
for social and religious and educational leadership. These as a 
rule have been so ambitious to become the best possible in their 
lines that they have lived in another world, from the time they 
began the study of the elementary subjects until they were 
finally turned out upon this highly scientific industrial age to act 
as leaders of a highly intelligent people of whose life and men- 
tality they know substantially nothing. 

The fact that these leaders recognize that something is 
wrong, that their leadership is not effective, is an encouraging 
first step which if followed up will lead to improvement. The 
next step might be to attempt to get in touch with this modern 
intellectual advance. This could be accomplished to a limited 
extent by definitely organizing instruction in the fundamental 
science of working solid materials by putting into the higher in- 
stitutions and theological schools benches, tools, materials, and 
competent instructors to give to these prospective leaders some 
slight idea of the great scientific industrial world into which they 
will soon enter. 

This instruction must be for the purpose of giving a definite 
experience in the intellectual requirements and an understanding 
of the mental type essential to modern industry. We must be 
careful not to lose these essential values simply by attempts to 
“train the hands”’ or teach processes. 

This instruction must be a real study of the fundamental 
science, rather than the wood butchering, metal bruising, make- 
something work of the usual public “manual arts” or ‘‘trade’’ 
school, or the “‘expression” type of material-spoilage of the ‘“‘pro- 
gressive”’ schools. 

Churches can become effective and increase both their at- 
tendance and subscription lists if the leaders will lay aside their 
traditional prejudices, recognize what has actually taken place in 
the great intellectual revolution of the past century, and work as 
hard to understand present intellectual attainments as they now 
do to understand those of the past. 
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New Hampshire Still Goes Forward 


New 
Hampshire 


Forward 
Together 
Rallies 


Father Ballou said: 


If we agree in brotherly love, there is 
no disagreement that can do us any in- 
jury; but if we do not no other agree- 
ment can do us any good. 


' April 28, Nashua, 10.30 a. m. 
Dr. John M. Ratcliff, 


April 29, Manchester, 6.15 p. m. 
George A. Upton. 
April 80, Concord, 6.15 p. m. 


Dr. Robert Cummins. 


May 1, Woodsville, 6.15 p. m. 
Rev. C. A. Wyman. 


May 2, Portsmouth, 6.15 p. m. 
Fred B. Perkins. 


May 3, Claremont, 6.15 p. m. 
Mr. Wyman. 


Many Forward Movements 
Began in the Granite State 


EW HAMPSHIRE is the birthplace of Universalist forward move- 
ments. In the late seventeen hundreds, somewhere in the vi- 
cinity of Richmond, a young man struggling with the rigors of a 
degenerate Calvinism heard an itinerant preacher of Universalism named 
Caleb Rich. There began the career of Hosea Ballou, the father of sys- 
tematic Universalism in America. Ballou found Universalism a _half- 
thought-out ameliorating compromise with Calvinism. He left Univer- 
salism a clear and rational philosophy of God’s Fatherhood and man’s 
brotherhood. Born and reared in New Hampshire, this great and original 
mind became the leader of Universalists all over America. Preacher, 
theologian, and editor, Hosea Ballou, like many another man of his rugged 
Granite State, proved by his life his own statement, “The human mind 
never becomes acquainted with its own resources until opposition and 
difficulties call them into action.” 

At Winchester, New Hampshire, in 1803, Father Ballou, Walter 
Ferriss, Zebulon Streeter, Edward Turner, Noah Murray and others 
framed, debated and adopted a confession of faith that stood for nearly a 
century as the only statement of beliefs commonly held among us. The 
Winchester Convention also adopted a democratic plan of church govern- 
ment, the broad outlines of which still are to be found in our fundamental 
laws and the spirit and tradition of which will always be predominant in 
Universalist circles. 

In New Hampshire at The Weirs for sixteen years (from 1882 through 
1898) summer meetings under the dynamic leadership of the tireless 
Quillen H. Shinn stimulated the life of the whole Universalist fellowship. 
Dr. Shinn said he organized the meetings ‘‘to generate missionary power.” 
That they did in several directions. At these were conducted the first 
attempts at organized training of Universalist Sunday school teachers, 
There was held the first Young People’s Day in Universalist circles, and 
there the first steps toward organizing the Y. P. C. U. were taken under 
the leadership of Stephen H. Roblin, Albert C. Grier and Alfred J. Cardall. 
At The Weirs also tremendous enthusiasm was generated for the new 
project of a mission in Japan. In the nineties the eloquence of J. H. Chapin 
and Henry W. Rugg and others raised thousands of dollars for the Japan 
Mission. These are but a few of the many forward movements that had 
their beginnings in New Hampshire. 

In our own day, under the leadership of such lay men and women as 
Arthur Britton of Concord and Mary Randall of Woodsville, with minis- 
ters like Blair,{Etsler, Noble, Haskell, Willis, Altenbern, Marble, Rode- 
haver, McIntire, Marsh, Frye and Mayo, and with a host of loyal lay 
people, New Hampshire is still going forward. The Forward Together 
Rallies which will be held from April 28 through May 8 will be another sig- 


nificant milestone in stimulating the service of Universalist people. 
E. H. L. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


OBVIOUSLY WE ARE DENSE, BUT WE DON’T SEE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Once upon a time there lived a very large male child, healthy 
in the extreme. One day he discovered an immense bag full of, 
whatever do you think?—-why Easter eggs, loads of them. 

Well, you can imagine what he did! He ate and he ate and 
he ate; not balanced healthful meals, mind you; no—nothing but 
Easter eggs. 

Now I gather that Easter eggs in small quantities are really 
quite acceptable as nourishment, but in large doses—never. 
At any rate came the inevitable result. The child sat him down 
limply under a shady tree and betook himself to moaning. And 
no one came to help. Well, that is to say, he wouldn’t accept 
any assistance, for, as he sat groaning and bleary-eyed and 
swollen ’neath the tree, suddenly there appeared a bottle of 
castor oil beside him. Yes, it was quite miraculous but there it 
was. 

Well, whatever magic power put it there probably decided 
. that that was enough to do. So it left him alone. But, do you 
think that child would touch the castor oil? No, sir. It looked 
at it and puckered up its face and howled and stamped mightily 
at the very thought. 

And soon the child died and there were none to mourn its 
passing, for it had become such a useless, cantankerous little 
boy. 

The bottle of castor oil saw how things had gone and shrugged 
its shoulders at the foolish outbursts and unwise decision. 

Of course the story has a moral. It is my contribution in re 
the “national emergency” concerning Bertrand Russell. I trust 
no incorrect conclusions are drawn. 

Regina Cary Lapoint. 


Scranton, Penn. 
* * 


BACK IN THE HORSE AND BUGGY DAYS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have been much interested in your articles, ‘‘A Boyhood of 
the Horse and Buggy Age.”’ On reading your story my memory 
takes me back to my boyhood home in southern New York. 
My grandparents on both my mother’s and father’s side of the 
house were pioneer settlers in Independence Township, Alle- 
gany County, New York. Life in those days for us was quite 
primitive. My mother’s father was a cabinetmaker, making 
looms, swifts, flax wheels and spinning wheels. My mother had 
one of each, made carpets and spun both wool and flax. I re- 
member going with my father over in Pennsylvania to have 
the wool made into rolls. Mother did the spinning of the rolls 
into yarn and knitted all our socks and mittens, crocheted our 
scarfs and wristlets (pulse warmers they were then called). I 
still have a scarf and a pair of wristlets my mother made for me. 
Our lights were mostly from candles, occasionally oil lamps were 
used. In the fall when my father butchered his hogs and a beef, 
the tallow was used to make candles, some in molds and some 
what were then called ‘dip candles.”” The beef and pork were 
pickled for winter use. The hams and such of the meat as was 
used for bacon were smoked with corn cobs and hickory chips. 
Sausage was homemade and frozen. How I would like to have 
some sausage like it today! 

My father kept a dairy and the cows knew their stanchions 
in the barn (they had intelligence) and always picked their own. 
My brother and I always helped with the milking. A large sugar 
bush and a large orchard were on the farm and how I enjoyed 
gathering the sap and helping my father boil it down to syrup for 
canning, molasses and sugar. Syrup then was sixty cents a 
gallon; today in Kenosha it is $3.60 a gallon. My people dried 
apples in the fall. Had a rack hung over the Clinton stove, a 
stove with an elevated oven. On the door of the oven were these 
lines: “Improved Clinton airtight design patented 1849.” I com- 
mitted them to memory and still remember them. Speaking of 


dried apples I learned a piece about them and spoke it in school. 
The piece went something like this: “I loathe, abhor, detest, de- 
spise, abominate dried apple pies. I like good bread and I like 
good meat, and all things that are fine to eat, but of all poor grub 
beneath the skies, the poorest is dried apple pies.’’ A second 
verse I do not now recali but it contained this couplet: ‘And 
after serving as a roost for flies they are then made into apple 
pies.” There were no screens in those days. 

Very early in my boyhood I knew I wanted to be a minister. 
Perhaps this early dream of mine was partly owing to the fact 
that I heard my father say if he could live his life over again he 
would be a missionary. My father was a student of the Bible. 

Appreciating your articles as I do all of your writings, I 
could not refrain from writing you about my “Boyhood in the 
Horse and Buggy Age.” 

N.E. Spicer. 

Kenosha, Wis. 


* * 


“AS FOR ME AND MY HOUSE”’ 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I stand veritably “‘between love and duty’ as I read the 
totally unexpected and, to me, distressing news that our Council 
of Executives has, to all intents, ‘‘abolished Mothers’ Day,” per- 
formed a major operation on the Christian Calendar, acted for 
our entire denomination upon a matter which, it seems to me, 
should have been considered of sufficient importance to come 
before a General Convention session in a resolution for consid- 
eration. 

The reasons given seem to me totally inadequate. In the 
first place there has been long on the calendar a “‘festival of the 
home,” Thanksgiving Day, upon whichever ‘‘Thursday”’’ it is 
observed. That day, and the week in which it occurs, is mani- 
festly the appropriate season for just such a program (a fine 
one) and emphasis (a needed one) as the Council suggests. As 
to ‘‘commercialism,’’ why not abolish Easter, Christmas, Inde- 
pendence Day and others which are just as highly and, I be- 
lieve, properly, furnished with every possible kind of card, token 
or flower to induce the general public to observe those days? So 
far as known no church or council of churches has done anything 
at all comparable to what commercial houses have done to fur- 
nish millions of beautiful, appropriate and “‘telling’’ forms of 
greeting. Even the “prepared message’? which the telegraph 
companies “‘commercialize’ (one could hardly expect them to 
donate their services) carry a most welcome greeting into mil- 
lions of homes. On Mothers’ Day millions of such messages are 
sent and received. Few indeed are the mothers who underrate, 
fewer still who resent, such a form of greeting; even when they 
know it was not actually “written” by the son or daughter from 
whom they have heard too little, or not at all, at other times. 

Mothers’ Day was an “idea whose time had come.’ The 
way it was immediately and widely adopted proved this. I, for 
one, feel almost a deep resentment at any attempt to change 
the emphasis, to dilute the occasion, to spread it out over the 
week. 

If weare to do this, I trust that the Council of Executives will 
see that we have a special edition of ‘‘Whistler’s Mother’ with 
Whistler pére and all the other Whistlers (if there were several) 
well into the foreground, if not, indeed, in the foreground, with 
the ‘‘mother’”’ to the rear. 

Now I, who have always shouted aloud about denomina- 
tional loyalty and have advocated following our leaders, and 
who have said that when a thing becomes the accepted policy 
of the denomination we should accept it ourselves, whether or 
not we wholly approve it, find myself in a predicament. My 
sense of denominational loyalty looms large, but my really out- 
raged sentiments are stronger; and I believe I must bow to the 
stronger until our denomination, as a whole, in General Con- 
vention assembled, has the opportunity which should have been 
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given it to pass upon this important matter. The entire mem- 
bership of the Council, even if the vote were unanimous, would in 
my opinion not be large enough to warrant an action of the na- 
ture and magnitude of abolishing Mothers’ Day, or so’ changing 
it as to deprive it of its unique and full significance. 
Harry Adams Hersey. 
Danbury, Conn. 


Enlargement, not abolition, of Mothers’ Day is the practical 
result of the action taken by the Council of Executives. We 
expect to see our brother Hersey rising in the next General 
Convention to introduce a resolution of praise and thanksgiving 
for the Council. By that time the new plan will be better under- 
stood. 

The Editor. 


* * 


A CHURCH OFFERS HELP TO VISITORS TO NEW YORK 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Union Methodist Church, “99 Steps West of Broadway,”’ 
229 West 48th Street, New York City, wants to help people of all 
faiths. 

Many thousands of church families are expected to attend 
the 1940 New York World’s Fair, which opens on May 11. Since 
Union Methodist Church, at Times Square, is within five min- 
utes of the bus and railroad terminals, hotels and rooming houses, 
and Rockefeller Center, it will again conduct a bureau of prac- 
tical assistance to church people visiting the World’s Fair in 
1940. 

The church can give inside information about the character 
and rates of hotels and rooming houses and make the arrange- 
ments for guests to stay there. A number of private families 
who live adjacent to the fair grounds are listed with us. In- 
formation about trips around the city and also the great amuse- 
ment centers is available. 

Mail may be sent in care of the church. Persons wil! be met 
at railroad or bus terminals upon request. This service is free to 
church families. It is better to write in advance. Kindly address 
your letters for information to Rev. O. Everett Wagner, minister 
of the Union Methodist Church, 229 West 48th Street, New York 
City. 

To save anyone from being exploited Union Church, which 
is open twenty-four hours a day, gladly offers its service with an 
experienced staff. 

C. Everett Wagner. 

New York City. 


* * 


THE KINSFOLK THAT WE NEVER SEE 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Last fall there appeared on the cover page of the Leader the 
picture of the little church in Beard’s Hollow. Each article 
concerning the summer meetings and all about “the little hill 
farm” and “Joseph’s View”’ was delightful. 

And now the long anticipated articles are appearing! 

It has been a great pleasure and delight to read about the 
van Schaick background and ancestry. It is so similar to mine 
in nationality and location, which dated back to 1630-31, but 
from the beginning they lived in the counties around Albany. 

Several times in the long ago generations, your families and 
mine have intermarried—Sybrant G. and Anthony van Schaick 
and others, later in 1807 Margaret Shaver. When you drive to 
Cobleskill on Highway 20, it takes you past the ancestral home 
on Settles Hill in Guilderland, Albany County, where also in the 
private cemetery are buried the Revolutionary War soldier and 
many of his family. 

In regard to Samuel Tilden, my father and grandfather Van 
Buren often told me that Tilden was elected but was ‘‘cheated 
out of it.” So certain was my grandmother’s sister that she wrote 
from Charlton, N. Y., “Brother Abram Sharp has an heir, they 
have named the little boy Tilden, after the President.” He has 
been and is living in Albany. 

Time forbids writing of all that pleased me, but it was so 


beautifully touching to read about the home life of your parents 
last year, and the devotion of Owen D. Young to his mother. 
Mrs. A. F. Grutzmacher. 
Mukwonago, Wis. 


* * 


DR. FISTER ON LIBRARIES AND THE SOUTH 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The recent editorial of E. H. L. on the Sunday school li- 
braries of ninety years ago in Massachusetts might have gone on 
to say that “‘here is another contribution of religion to education 
and civilization.’ There were public libraries before the Sunday 
school libraries, but these required membership with dues, or so 
much a day for books, similar to the lending libraries of the pres- 
ent day. Then came the Sunday school libraries, which were 
free, free not only to the members of the Sunday school, but in 
many cases to the people of the communities, like what are to be 
found now, if not in the rural sections of New England, in other 
places of the country, especially in the South. In establishing 
the modern free public libraries, many of the communities took 
over the Sunday school libraries without compensation to the 
Sunday schools, or the Sunday schools gave their libraries to 
start the town libraries. 

The editorial also might have gone on to say that if there 
are any libraries left in the Sunday schools of New England, and 
not used, the Sunday schools of the South will be thankful for - 
the books. A number of our churches in the South maintain free 
libraries for the communities, forerunners of what will become in 
course of time free public libraries, maintained by the communi- 
ties. 

Harry F. Fister. 

Milford, Mass. 


* * 


A PASTOR’S WIFE ON WORLD SERVICE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Canada is at war and this grim fact makes a vital difference 
in how one feels toward religious programs. 

Shall we Universalists lose our life and find it or shall we try 
to find our life and lose it? The answer to that vital question is 
perhaps found in asking more. 

We own Clara Barton’s home but do we have her spirit? 

We saw President Hoover in the highest office, saw his de- 
feat, but do we see his greatness in serving humanity now? 

The world moves forward or backward on the feet of little 
children, orphaned, crippled, puzzled, homeless, tough like the 
wild children of Russia. 

I wish the Universalists everywhere could use money raised 
to buy homes and food and the fine training obtained in St. 
Lawrence and Tufts to help bring up these sinned against chil- 
dren of all nationalities and by doing so raise a great company 
of Universalists in the spirit of Clara Barton, Herbert Hoover 
and the Quakers. 

Nellie M. Campbell. 

Olinda, Canada. 


* * 


WITH US FROM THE BEGINNING 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

My father, Jesse A. Wheeler, is seventy-six years old and he 
says he can remember the Leader coming to his mother, Mrs. John 
B. Wheeler, when he was a boy. At that time the address was 
Bristo]. After Grandmother Wheeler’s death, the paper came to 
my mother, who died last December. 

It would be interesting for us to know just how many years 
your paper has been a welcome visitor in our home, which has 
been the Wheeler homestead for about one hundred and forty 
years. Perhaps your records will show this. 

After the paper is read in our home, we pass it on to a family 
in our church who enjoy reading it but are financially unable to 
subscribe. } 

Bessie W. Cooper. 

Holcomb, N. Y. 


{ 
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Our Library Desk 


A Guide to Bible Study 


The Story of the Old Testament. 
W. K. Lowther Clarke. 
$2.00.) 

Since only about one-third of the Bible 
is ever used in Sunday school or church 
work, there has arisen the desire for Bibli- 
cal anthologies in which the unused por- 
tions are eliminated. The last twenty 
years have witnessed the production of 
“The Soul of the Bible,’ ‘“‘The Shorter 
Bible,’ “The Children’s Bible,’ “The 
Cambridge Shorter Bible,” “The Short 
Bible,” and “The Bible Designed to be 
Read as Living Literature.’ ‘The Story 
of the Old Testament” includes thirty to 
thirty-five percent of the Biblical material 


By 
(Macmillan. 


in contrast with ‘The Soul of the Bible,”’ | 


which has about twelve percent and ‘“‘The 
Bible Designed to be Read as Living Lit- 
erature’ with about fifty percent. By 
contrast with the large size of the last- 
mentioned volume, ‘‘The Story of the Old 
Testament” is a medium-sized five by 
eight inch book of 554 pages. 

As in the better anthologies, selections 
are taken from the Apocrypha as well as 
from the Old Testament. In choosing the 
selections to be presented, all genealogical 
lists, legal codes, duplications, and unin- 
teresting sections are eliminated. Of per- 
haps greater significance is the tendency to 
omit also passages referring to sex, .po- 
lygamy, immorality, crime, and other bad 
actions or character traits. The selections 
are so chosen that the Old Testament 
characters stand forth as exalted religious 
heroes. 

Clarke’s book adds two new features 
which the previous anthologies have not 
had. First, the volume is made more at- 
tractive and interesting by including 
seventy-nine illustrations, sixteen maps, 
and twelve color plates. The illustrations 
are not the conventional type of Bible 
pictures. Some are sketches of scenes 
from Palestinian travel and contemporary 
peasant life. Most of them are taken from 
archeological discovery and illustrate the 
Hebrew writings from the standpoint of 
contemporary Egyptian and Mesopota- 
mian life. 

The second new development is that 
each of the twelve portions, into which the 
Old Testament is divided, can be bought 
separately at low price for religious edu- 
eation or other uses. This is true also of 
the companion “Story of the New Testa- 
ment” which appeared previously. The 
twelve divisions correspond to the twelve 
historical and literary periods of Israel’s 
development. 

While it is a source of regret that there 
is neither an index nor an elaborate table 
of contents listing the passages selected, 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


_there are other compensations. 


Because 
of the inadequacies of the King James 
version in the Old Testament, antholo- 
gists are turning from it. Clarke uses the 
Revised Version, changing it at places on 
the basis of an amended Hebrew text or 
the Greek Septuagint. Rather elaborate 
notes, giving necessary historical back- 
grounds, precede each narrative or oracle. 
Sometimes these also summarize the most 
essential items in the portions which the 
author omitted from the anthology. Thus 
it is more than a mere selection of passages. 
It is in reality a guide to Bible study. 

The attractive form of the book goes a 
long way toward commending it. For use 
with children and young people, whether 
by pupil, teacher, or leader, this anthology 
will be found more useful than any pre- 
viously produced. The author is thor- 
oughly liberal in his point of view, and his 
interpretations in the introductory notes 
before each narrative can be recommended 
without qualification. 

Rolland E. Wolfe. 
* * 


An Ambitious Attempt 


The Companion to the Bible. Edited 
by T. W. Manson. (Scribners. $5.00.) 


This volume is an ambitious attempt at 
gathering together under a single cover all 
essential facts about the Bible, contempo- 
rary history, and neighboring civilizations. 
The project has been so executed that ma- 
terial of encyclopedic scope has been con- 
centrated into a book of five hundred pages. 
The work is a symposium contributed by 
sixteen English scholars. The editor has 
chosen for each chapter one who is a special- 
ist in that phase of the subject. 

The subject matter falls under three 
headings. First, there are studies in back- 
grounds with sixteen pages devoted to the 
Biblical languages, forty pages to the 
geography of Palestine, Syria, and Asia 
Minor, and thirty-three pages on Biblical 
archeology. The last chapter shows the 
light which recent finds throw on the activi- 
ties of the Israelites in the various periods 
of their development. Special treatment 
is given the inscriptional discoveries. The 
daily life of the Hebrews and their neigh- 
bors is presented as reflected archeologi- 
cally. 

The section devoted specifically to the 
Old Testament consists first of sixty-five 
pages of introduction in which each book in 
the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha (in- 
tertestament writings) as well as each of the 
Old Testament books from Joshua on is 
treated individually. One wonders why 
the first five books of the Bible are not in- 
cluded in this generalized book-by-book 
study. Then follows a section of sixty- 
seven pages in which T. H. Robinson pre- 
sents the History of Israel. Among the one 
hundred and forty pages devoted to the 
Religion of Israel, the general treatment by 


H. Wheeler Robinson is especially well 
done. He distinguishes eleven stages in the 
development of Israelite religion. Among 
these are the Religion of the Pre-exilic 
Prophets, the Religion of the Wisdom 
Literature, Religion under the Law, ete. 
This general treatment is supplemented 
by special chapters on the Early Back- 
ground of Hebrew Religion, Angelology 
and Demonology, Biblical Ethics, Priest- 
hood and Temple, Scribes and the Law, 
and the Synagogue and Its Worship. 

Professor Manson gives the New Tes- 
tament introduction, giving a separate 
treatment of each book including the non- 
canonical literature of the early church. 
Chapters on the Life and Teachings of 
Jesus Christ and History and Doctrine of 
the Apostolic Age are contributed by C. H. 
Dodd, one of the best New Testament 
scholars of the present day. There also is 
a chapter on the Organization and Wor- 
ship of the Primitive Church. 

To a liberal, the theological conservatism 
of the editor, Professor Manson, is dis- 
appointing. In his introductory chapter 
he lays stress upon the Bible as the “reve- 
lation” of God, stating that revelation is 
“an act of God” (p. 8), and that the Bible 
is the complete, final, and only revelation 
of God (pp. 7, 9). He goes so far (p. 6) 
as to say, ‘‘The practical issue at the mo- 
ment is the religion of the Bible or no re- 
ligion.”” This leaves no religious validity 
for the faiths of India, China, and Islam. 
Buddhism “‘is not a religion in our sense 
of the word” because “‘it is not the self- 
revelation of a God.” Whether as a result 
of individual belief or editorial policy, this 
narrow supernatural view of revelation 
recurs at certain places throughout the 
book (pp. 204, 211, 234). The chapter on 
Biblical Archeology by Jacks treats the 
Bible as a “unique revelation” (p. 172) and 
is colored accordingly. To this list may be 
added the six types of divine mediation 
described on p. 323 and the statement that 
there would have been no Christian Church 
if it had not been for the resurrection (ap- 
parently interpreted physically) (p. 330). 

Liberal English theologians frequently 
phrase their views in traditional terms so 
that they may be less objectionable to con- 
servatives. Perhaps the examples in “The 
Companion to the Bible’”’ (with the excep- 
tion of the editor’s contributions) may be of 
this type. At least they have not allowed 
their personal views to interfere seriously 
with their work. In spite of the occasional 
dogmatizings of certain contributors, the 
book is for the most part thoroughly 
scholarly. 

The volume is supplied with a good table 
of contents, bibliographies at the end of 
each chapter for those who wish to pursue 
more intensive study, an appendix includ- 
ing discussions on the Biblical calendars, 
weights, measures, money, and a complete 
list of Biblical chronological dates. There 
are six maps and three indexes, according 


(Continued on page 410) 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


PLANNING CONFERENCE FOR THE 
FESTIVAL OF THE HOME 


On Monday evening, April 15, at 16 
Beacon Street, Boston, a ‘‘planning con- 
ference’ was held for superintendents and 
leaders in the Universalist churches of 
Greater Boston. Miss Margaret Winches- 
ter of the G.S. S. A. staff served as chair- 
man of the meeting. 

Eighteen people were in attendance. 
After introductions, Mrs. Robert Cummins, 
chairman of the special committee on the 
Festival of the Home, explained the aim 
of the observance—to stress the impor- 
tance of the family and the family relation- 
ship to the church and community—and 
outlined the essential parts of a church 
program recommended by the committee. 

These were: some special observance in 
the morning service, with a sermon on re- 
ligion in the family; a church school service 
to which parents would be invited; a mid- 
week meeting for parents, with discussion 
and a book review; and family worship ser- 
vices at home. Definite ways of getting 
these activities under way were discussed— 
invitations, posters, committees. Mem- 
bers of the group contributed suggestions 
from their experience. Miss Margaret Co- 
burn of Everett reported parent-teacher- 
pupil meetings which are of great value in 
securing interest, understanding and co- 
operation. Mrs. Francis P. Randall of 
Brockton told of a group of interested 
mothers who had read magazine articles 
together, and subscribed to Children’s Re- 
ligion, First Steps in Christian Nurture, 
Parents’ Magazine and International Jour- 
nal of Religious Education. Mrs. Frank 
Kendall of Melrose outlined for the group 
the steps by which a very successful 
mothers’ club was organized and carried 
on over a period of years. Others told of 
informal reading groups and special family 
suppers, committees of parents at work 
helping in the recreational and club pro- 
grams in the church. 

After a brief recess, during which every- 
one had a chance to examine the books, 
pamphlets, and posters on exhibit, there 
was a second hour, when Mrs. Cummins 
read portions of the book ‘When Chil- 
dren Ask,” by Margueritte H. Bro. Miss 
Susan M. Andrews emphasized the need for 
publicity, suggesting that church calendars 
might carry special announcements, and 
local papers might be given advance plans. 

Before leaving, final considerations of 
the ways and means of getting these things 
done were discussed. Especial attention 
was given to helps for families in worship. 
Booklets were shown and the deeper sig- 
nificance of the thing faced. Getting to- 
gether and sharing in the making of plans 
seemed to generate enthusiasm for the 
coming event on May 12. 


WHAT SOME CHURCHES ARE 
DOING 


One of the major objectives of both the 
home and the church in the next few years 
must be to rediscover ways to strengthen 
the bonds between these two great insti- 
tutions. 
ligious values are taught first in the home. 
The church is an auxiliary organization 
whose sole purpose is to strengthen and re- 
inforce religious ideals within the family 
circle. It cannot and should not do the 
work of the home. 

In many churches there is a tendency to 
bring back the family pew. Some use a 
shorter service built around the needs of 
the whole family. 

In Biddeford, Maine, on March 10, 
Parents’ Day was observed in the First 
Universalist Church. Members of the 
church school participated in leading the 
service and one class took charge of making 
the plans. 

Family church nights offer a splendid 
opportunity for members of families to be- 
come better acquainted. On such occa- 
sions all ages may gather to share in the 
evening meal, which may be followed by 
family prayers; then a story hour for chil- 
dren, while the older folks hear a review 
of some timely book. 

In one church a literature committee was 
appointed to secure and distribute helpful 
books and pamphlets to home makers. 
These were followed by letters to new par- 
ents. 

These ways of strengthening bonds be- 
tween church and home may well be ini- 
tiated by the parents. When there is 
closer co-operation between the parents as 
teachers and the church leaders as teachers, 
a real increase in the quality and efficiency 
of the church is evident. Such a program 
was observed in Lynn, First Universalist 
Church, Feb. 2, when parents and teachers 
came together to check on aims and pro- 
cedures in religious education in their 
church. It was called a Clinic, and all felt 
stimulated by the clinical approach. 

In Melrose a few years ago mothers of 
younger children, feeling the need for 
greater understanding of the work of the 
kindergarten, formed a Mothers’ Club. At 
their monthly meetings they had speakers 
who explained the curriculum, and helped 
the mothers to understand how better to 
answer the questions their children were 
asking. Ways of co-operating through 
home duties, activities at home with the 
children, and directed reading were dis- 
covered. This same organization became 
active in securing needed equipment for 
the kindergarten room in the church school. 
Best of all, lasting friendships between the 
mothers, drawn together by their common 
interest in their children, were formed. 


Parents must realize that re-. 


March 8 was a red letter day at the 
Church of the Divine Paternity in New 
York City. On this day twenty-six chil- 
dren and five parents officially opened the 
Weekday School of Religious Education. 
The parents are looking forward to forming 
a Parent-Teacher Association through 
which parents may come together to find 
answers to some of their concerns. 

¢ M.W. 
* a 
SAMPLES OF “CHILDREN’S RE- 
LIGION”’? FREE 

Would you like some sample copies of 
Children’s Religion for distribution among 
the parents of your church school pupils? 


.-You may have them by sending your re- 


quest to the G.S.S. A. office. Please state 
whether you wish them for distribution on 
May 12—the date when our churches will 
be observing the Festival of the Home— 
or for some other meeting. 

* * , 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Under the auspices of the Connecticut 
Council of Churches, the first annual Chil- 
dren’s Workers Conference will be held at 
the Asylum Hill Congregational Church 
in Hartford on Saturday, April 27. Be- 
ginning at 9.30 sessions will continue 
throughout the day and into the evening. 
Some twenty different leaders will partici- 
pate in the program, which is so set up as 
to provide practical help as well as to 
stimulate new understanding and insight. 
Miss Emily Morrison, director of religious 
education of our Hartford church, will con- 
duct an informal counseling period for 
teachers of junior high pupils. Miss Susan 
M. Andrews of the G. 8. 8. A. staff will 
lead one of the eight functional groups in 
a discussion of Pictures and Other Visual 
Aids in Teaching Children, and later will 
conduct a conference for primary teachers. 


A recent copy of ‘‘Redeemer Church 
School News” from our church in Hartford 
indicates that in almost every class the 
current month is being devoted to pushing 
back horizons, to getting acquainted with 
groups in the community and in other parts 
of the world. Fourth grade girls report 
making a poster on agriculture, medical 
and other phases of missionary work in 
other lands. Fifth grade boys are finding 
out things about the Suffolk School and are 
responsible for a worship service at which 
time they will show slides depicting the 
work there. Learning about Japan is 
proving a worth-while experience to sixth 
grade boys and girls, while seventh and 
eighth grades have been engaged in a study 
of certain communities of Hartford. 
“Growing Up in the World Today” is the 
subject of a new course for high school 
young people which will be led by the 
minister, Rev. Stanley Manning. 
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News of Churches and Church People 


Massachusetts-Rhode Island Y.P.C.U. Meets in Cambridge 


Fifty-first Annual Gathering Recommends 
Affiliating with National Youth Congress 
and Keeping Country Out of War 


Members of the Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island Young People’s Christian 
Union, 200 strong, gathered at the First 
Universalist Church of Cambridge for their 
annual two-day convention Saturday and 
Sunday, April 20 and 21. It was the larg- 
est gathering of this group in several 
years. 

The most important action of the group 
was the passing of 2 resolution reeommend- 
ing affiliation with the National Youth 
Congress. The resolution brought to the 
floor at the Saturday afternoon session 
developed a spirited debate on the aims 
and nature of the Youth Congress. The 
question was put over to the Sunday after- 
noon session when, after a speaker had 
explained the nature of the Youth Con- 
gress, the convention voted to recommend 
affiliation. 

Taking a strong isolationist stand, the 
young people voted a resolution expressing 
their desire to keep this country out of war. 


“Tf we are really interested in peace and 
democracy,” said one resolution, ‘‘we 
should solve our own problems at home— 
unemployment, lack of education, the pres- 
ervation of religious and civil liberties and 
civic betterment.” 

Saturday evening the young people held 
their banquet, at which Mayor Lyons ex- 
tended the greetings of the city of Cam- 
bridge. Sunday morning they were the 
guests of the First Universalist Church 
and listened to a message from the minis- 
ter, Rev. Frank B. Chatterton. 

Ernest Posson of Worcester was re- 
elected president. Other officers elected 
were Christine Durkee, Danvers, corre- 
sponding secretary; Dorothy Danner, 
Malden, recording secretary; Russell Mow- 
ry, Providence, vice-president; Gordon 
McKeeman, Lynn, treasurer; Irving James, 
Peabody, Richard Strachan, Cambridge, 
Dorothy Walters, Melrose, and Fenwick 
Wheeler, Wakefield, directors. 


Illinois Y.P.C.U. Holds Annual Convention 


The Illinois Y. P. C. U. held its 51st 
annual convention at the Galesburg church 
from Friday to Sunday, April 5 to 7. 

After a registration period from six to 
eight p. m. on Friday, the convention 
opened with a welcome from the Galesburg 
union by Wilson Coziahr, retiring state 
president. 

The speaker of the evening was Dr. Wal- 
ter H. Macpherson of Joliet, who, in 
Scottish national dress, spoke on ‘‘The 
Religion of Robert Burns.” 

The evening was brought to a close with 
a social hour, during which refreshments 
were served and songs, old and new, were 
sung. 

On Saturday the program started with a 
devotional service under the direction of 
the Oak Park union. Next, in keeping 
with the theme of the convention, which 
was “Forward Through Conflict,’ Rev. 
William Arms of Peoria spoke on ‘Re- 
ligious Conflicts.’”” Then followed a short 
entertainment presented by the Galesburg 
be Net OAM OY 

Alice Jones, dean of girls at the Gales- 
burg high school, next spoke on “Social 


Conflicts.’”” She stressed three important 
social conflicts of present-day youth— 
breaking away from the family, choosing a 
vocation, and learning to associate intelli- 
gently with the opposite sex. 

Once more a short program was pre- 
sented, this time by the Elgin Y. P. C. U. 

The third and last speaker for the morn- 
ing was Dr. Moore, a psychologist from 
Knox College, who spoke on ‘Intellectual 
Conflicts.’”” The sum and substance of this 
address was that we must take what others 
tell us with a grain of salt and learn to 
think and reason for ourselves. 

Following a luncheon served by the 
ladies of the Galesburg church, the annual 
business meeting was called to order by 
the retiring president, Wilson Coziahr. 
In addition to the president’s message and 
reports, each union gave a report on its 
activities during the past year, and a few 
minor changes were made in the constitu- 
tion and bylaws. Officers were elected as 
follows: Otis Walter, president; Ted Bor- 
den, vice-president; Wilson Coziahr, secre- 
tary; Harriet Schleich, treasurer; Richard 
Mulford, new member to the state board; 


and Elizabeth Peterson, state director on 
the national board. 

The banquet on Saturday evening, at 
which Jack Cheville of Joliet acted as toast- 
master, was a delicious meal provided by 
the ladies of the church. There were three 
brief after-dinner speeches by Ann Meyers, 
devotional chairman, Otis Walter, newly 
elected president, and Vesta Keach, adult 
representative. The evening then con- 
cluded with a dance in the Oak Room at 
the Galesburg Club. 

On Sunday morning a special Y. P. C. U. 
class was held with the regular church 
school under the direction of Vesta Keach. 
This was followed by the usual Sunday 
church service, the sermon being delivered 
by Rev. M. R. Hartley of Galesburg. At 
this service the induction of new officers 
took place. 

The convention ended with a luncheon 
and a short ceremony when the retiring 
president handed over the gavel to the in- 
coming president. 


UNIVERSALISTS TO GATHER 
AT WORCESTER 

In conjunction with the Massachusetts 
Interchurch Convention to be held in 
Worcester, Mass., on May 15 and 16, the 
annual meetings of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Sunday School Association, 
the Woman’s Universalist Missionary 
Society of Massachusetts, and the Massa- 
chusetts Universalist Convention will be 
held in the First Universalist Church, 72 
Pleasant Street, May 14, 15 and 15. 

On Tuesday, the 14th, the Sunday 
School Association will open its sessions 
at 10 a. m., with registration. At 10.30 a 
worship service will be conducted by Rev. 
D. H. Robbins, president of the Associa- 
tion, and Rev. J. W. Beach, minister of the 
First Universalist Church in Worcester, 
followed by two addresses, ‘‘Let’s Have 
More Leaders” by Margaret Winchester 
and ‘The Master Hand” by Mrs. Nellie 
E. Friend. The afternoon session is called 
a Religious Education Clinic, with Alice 
Harrison, director of religious education at 
the Lynn church, as mistress of ceremonies. 
The subjects are: What does the local 
church expect of the M. U.S.S. A.? What 
is already being done by the M. U.S.S. A.? 
What does the M. U.S. S. A. expect of the 
local church? Practical suggestions for 
more effective religious education. Rev. 
Edgar R. Walker will conduct the con- 
cluding service of worship. 


The opening of the Massachusetts 
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Convention will take place on Tuesday 
evening, at 7.15. The occasional sermon 
will be delivered by Dr. William Wallace 
Rose of Lynn. An offering will be re- 
ceived for the Ministerial Relief Fund. 
At this service a bronze tablet in memory 
of Dr. Tomlinson will be unveiled. After 
the dedication, communion will be cele- 
brated. 

On Wednesday the general session of the 
Interchurch Convention will open in the 
Municipal Auditorium at 10.30 a. m., with 
Dr. Stanley High and Dr. Richard Rob- 
erts as speakers. Because of the large 
amount of business, the Woman’s Mission- 
ary Association will meet in simultaneous 
session at the church. Opening at 10 a.m., 
the official call will be read by Mrs. Fred- 
erick W. Pfaff, recording secretary. Mrs. 
Harry B. Copeland will lead in a service of 
worship and song. Greetings from the 
Worcester Mission Circle will be brought 
by Adeline M. Bisco. Appointment of 
sessional committees and reading of re- 
ports by the various officers will follow. 
The annual message of the president, Mrs. 
George H. Ball, and an address by Rev. 
Hazel I. Kirk, on “Our Gifts to Others,” 
are next in order. At the afternoon session 
business will be completed. Mrs. Arthur 
S. Waldron will conduct a service in mem- 
ory of the members who have died during 
the year. A literature table will be in 
charge of Mrs. Wallace L. Henshaw. 

At 4 p.m., in the Auditorium, there will 
be a group of 14 interdenominational con- 
ferences, and at 7.30, at a general session, 
greetings will be extended by Mayor Wil- 
liam A. Bennett and an address will be 
given by Dr. Richard Roberts. 

At 9 a. m. on Thursday, the Massa- 
chusetts Universalist Convention will con- 
vene for its business session. Another 
group of 15 interdenominational confer- 
ences wil! take place in the Auditorium at 
2.30 p.m. At the final general session at 
7.30 p. m., the speakers will be Governor 
Leverett Saltonstall and Rabbi Abba 
Hillel Silver. 

A Universalist banquet will be served at 
the church on Thursday at 5.30. 

Reservations for overnight accommoda- 
tions, the luncheon Tuesday (50 cents) and 
the banquet on Thursday ($1.00) should 
be sent to Mrs. Lester M. Corey, First 
Universalist Church, 72 Pleasant Street, 
Worcester, Mass., by May 11. On Wednes- 
day noon, a cafeteria luncheon, for which 
no reservations before the day will be 
necessary, may be had at the church. 


NATIONAL INTERFAITH 
CONFERENCE ON UNEMPLOYMENT 

Representatives of national Protestant, 
Catholic and Jewish organizations met 
in Washington, D. C., on April 5 to make 
preliminary plans for a National Inter- 
faith Conference on Unemployment to be 
held in Washington, June 4-6, 1940. 

The organizations which will convene 
the conference are the Industrial Division 


of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, the Social Action De- 
partment, National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, and the Social Justice Commis- 
sion, Central Conference of American 
Rabbis. Present at the preliminary con- 
ference were Rev. James Myers, Msgr. 
John A. Ryan and Rabbi Edward L. 
Israel, representing the three organiza- 
tions, who explained that it was felt that 
“unemployment is the basic problem be- 
fore the nation and vitally affects all other 


problems of national well-being. It must ~ 


be approached and solved in a determined 
spirit of co-operation and national unity. 
It must not be allowed to become a political 
football but must be the common concern 
of all political parties, of all economic 
groups, of employers, organized labor, 
farmers, consumers, and the government.”’ 

The clergymen declared that the purpose 
of the proposed conference was “impar- 
tially to define the issue and to lay upon 
the conscience of the nation the paramount 
necessity of its solution. The first thing 
which is needed is a united will to abolish 
unemployment. The three faiths are glad 
to join in a united appeal for impartial 
study and united action to abolish unem- 
ployment.” 

The program of the conference has not 
yet been completed but further announce* 
ments will be made shortly. 

It is understood that whatever findings 
the June conference may adopt will be the 
responsibility of the conference itself rather 
than of the convening organizations. Such 
findings will in turn become recommenda- 
tions back to the various religious bodies 
for their further study and action. 


SUMMER WORK 
AT UNION SEMINARY 


More than 600 church leaders are ex- 
pected to gather at Union Theological 
Seminary, New York City, in July and 
August for the 20th annual Conference for 
Ministers and Religious Workers, and for 
the regular summer session of the semi- 
nary. 

Prominent in the emphasis of the confer- 
ence, which occupies the four weeks from 
July 8 to August 2, are the practical issues 
of the contemporary world. The relation 
of the Christian Gospel to the international 
scene, to the domestic situation, and to 
the immediate problems of the ministry 
will be stressed. Study in interpretation 
of the Bible, modern problems of theology 
and philosophy or religion, the meaning of 
church history for the world of today, and 
the actual work of the pastorate will occupy 
major places on the schedule. 

Pastoral problems in work with in- 
dividuals will be the center of interest in 
the Conference on the Contribution of 
Mental Hygiene to the Pastoral Ministry 
during the final week of the conference. 
This program will be sponsored by the 
Committee on Religion and Health of the 
Federal Council of Churches. Dr. Harry 


Emerson Fosdick of the Riverside Church 
in New York and of the faculty of Union 
Theological Seminary will open the con- 
ference. He will discuss “The Relation 
of Preaching to Ministry to the Individ- 
ual.’”’ 

Other prominent leaders of the mental 
hygiene conference will include Rev. Otis 
R. Rice, rector of St. Luke’s Hospital and 
instructor in pastoral theology at the 
General Theological Seminary, New York 
City; Dr. Smiley Blanton, practicing 
psychiatrist, consultant of the Marble 
Collegiate Church in New York, and a 
member of the Federal Council of Churches 
committee on religion and health; and Dr. 
Grace Loucks Elliott, well-known lecturer 
and author on problems of personality. 


PLANS FOR FESTIVAL 
OF THE HOME ANNOUNCED 


The Committee on the Festival of the 
Home has announced the following plans 
for observance in local churches during the 
week of May 12: 

1. Family services Sunday morning, 
May 12, with special sermon on the home. 

2. Church school service, May 12, with 
special invitations to parents to attend 
and visit the classes. 

38. Midweek meeting for parents, to con- 
sider some questions of child guidance, 
book reviews. 

4. Observance in the homes by family 
worship, a time when the whole family may 
engage in some wholesome activity as 
reading, music or recreation. 

To aid in the success of the project the 
committee has sent to all Universalist 
churches and church schools program 
suggestions, pamphlet material on various 
aspects of home and family life, and a com- 
prehensive bibliography of books and 
pamphlet material. 


CLOYD H. VALENTINE 
INSTALLED AT LOWELL 


A simple, unique, and impressive service 
of installation was held for Rev. Cloyd 
H. Valentine, D. D., in Grace Church, 
Lowell, Mass., on Monday evening, April 
8. The service was unique in that there 
was no array of addresses. The usual ser- 
mon, charge to the people, charge to the 
minister, together with greetings from 
other churches and city officials, were 
omitted. The two speakers were the new 
pastor and the State Superintendent, Dr. 
Leroy W. Coons. 

In a brief address Dr. Coons declared 
that, by the vote of the church, the war- 
rant for which he had from the parish of- 
ficials, and by the authority vested in him 
as the representative of the churches of the 
state, he was publicly inducting the min- 
ister into his office as the accepted and 
recognized pastor of the church. 

Dr. Valentine responded, pledging him- 
self to the best of his ability in his service 
to the church. The service closed with the 
prayer and benediction by the new leader. 
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The vested choir led in the worship of 
song at the opening and closing of the 
service. Mrs. D. R. Thomson was or- 
ganist. 

In the reception which followed Dr. and 
Mrs. Valentine were assisted in the re- 
ceiving line by Dr. and Mrs. Coons; Mr. 
and Mrs. Roger F. Gage, the former 
chairman of the board of trustees; Mark A. 
Adams, representing the Men’s Club; 
Mrs. James Evans, president of the Mis- 
sion Circle; Mr. and Mrs. Archie Thurston, 
the latter vice-president of the Social 
Union; Geraldine Smith, president of the 
Y. P. C. U.; Helen Fiske, chairman of the 
Young Women’s Club; and Arthur Gilbert, 
representing the First Universalist Society. 

The reception was followed by refresh- 
ments and a social hour. Music during the 
reception and social hour was furnished by 
an orchestra from the Lowell State Teach- 
ers’ College under the direction of Anna 
Jablouski. 


BOSWORTH ORDAINED 


On April 16 Roger D. Bosworth was or- 
dained to the ministry of the Universalist 
Church, Dr. Robert Cummins extending 
the right hand of fellowship. Mr. Bos- 
worth has been the minister of the First 
Universalist Church of Denver, Colo., for a 
number of years. 


UNIVERSALIST 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


On Tuesday, May 28, at 3 p. m., the 
Universalist Historical Society will hold 
its 106th annual meeting in the chapel of 
Arlington Street Church, Boylston St., 
Boston. Open to the public. 


CINCINNATI Y. P. C. U. 
INCREASING 


The young people’s organization of the 
Cincinnati, Ohio, church has been re- 
organized and in two months attendance 
has advanced from four to 15. Several 
parties and dinners have been held to in- 
terest new members. 

The church auditorium is being re- 
decorated. This has been made possible 
by the various parish organizations, which 
are holding card parties, cake sales and 
dances to raise $500, the sum required for 
the work. The Y. P. C. U. is undertaking 
a minstrel! show to help. 

On Good Friday a candlelight commun- 
ion service was conducted with the choir 
rendering a cantata. Easter services com- 
prised an organ recital, a breakfast, an egg 
hunt and worship services. Several babies 
were christened and several people joined 
the fellowship. 

The Broadwell Club, formed for social 
activities, has held several functions and is 
doing its share to interest new members 
in the church. 

Through the medium of advertising 60 
strangers have visited the church in the 
last two months. 

The pastor, Rev. Ralph P. Boyd, has 


broadcast several times over stations WSAI 
and WLW, and as a result has received 
letters from 15 states. 


LAWRENCE Y. P. C. U. 
HAS VARIED SCHEDULE 


On Sunday evening, April 14, the Y. P. 
C. U. of the Lawrence, Mass., church en- 
tertained the Chelsea and Haverhill 
unions. The devotional part of the service 
was conducted by the president of the 
Lawrence union. The speaker was A. 
Graham Baldwin, school minister at Phillips 
Academy in Andover, and his’ subject 
“Our Enemies in Regard to Criminals.” 
A discussion period followed. Refresh- 
ments were in charge of Ruth Melanson 
and Winifred Fountain. Sixty-five at- 
tended. 

The Lawrence union is rehearsing a 
three-act comedy, ‘‘Salt Water Taffy,’ 
to be given on May 3. 

Progress is also being made on the de- 
bate to be held in May between the Men’s 
Club and the Y. P. C. U. The respective 
captains are Donald C. Bennick and John 
H. Shinner. Subject: “Are the Young 
People of Today More Irresponsible than 
Their Mothers and Fathers Were at 
Corresponding Ages?’ 


HARTFORD CHURCH 
SHOWS GREAT GAIN 


The annual meeting of the Hartford 
church held on Wednesday evening, April 
18, was the most optimistic and encourag- 
ing in many years. Reports showed a net 
gain of 35 in membership, an attendance 
at Sunday morning services more than 20 
percent larger than a year ago; a church 
school enrollment of 223 as contrasted with 
201 last year; the division of the Y. P. C. U. 
into two sections, composed of junior and 
senior high school people, the latter with a 
few others a bit older, and with a member- 
ship of 46 in the two groups. The treas- 
urer’s report showed a balance of receipts 
over expenditures for the year just ended 
of $279.02, almost wiping out the deficit 
carried over from the previous year. 

Other changes made are the division of 
the church school year into short terms, 
with courses arranged and teachers secured 
for these shorter periods, which range from 
two months in the high school department 
to a half year in the younger grades. The 
church now has three robed choirs, a 
junior choir of 23 who sing for the church 
school worship services, and occasionally 
in church, the young people’s choir of 21 
high school people and the senior choir of 
17, the last two marching in processional 
and recessional each Sunday. The senior 
choir occupies the organ gallery in the rear 
of the church, the young people’s choir 
occupies the front pews, and on special 
occasions there have been antiphonal 
anthems sung. 

In recognition of the excellent work 
done, the salaries of Emily Morrison, di- 
rector of religious education, and Mrs. 


Esther Nelson Ellison, director of music, 
were substantially raised. 

A budget for the coming year calling for 
$12,930 was adopted, which includes for 
the first time in a number of years an ap- 
propriation for the General Convention 
quota, and also for a return of a part of the 
money from reserve funds used during the 
years when the church was becoming es- 
tablished in its new location. The financial 
canvass conducted on March 10 has pro- 
duced 197 subscriptions, 53 of them being 
new this year. Pledges so far made 
amount to over $8,200, in addition to over 
$400 pledged by members of the church 
school, whose contributions go into the 
common treasury. 

Preliminary steps were taken looking to 
the uniting of church and parish organiza- 
tions, and to the organization of a Men’s 
Club. 


MEDFORD CHURCH 
OPTIMISTIC FOR 
FUTURE 


The annual parish meeting of the Med- 
ford, Mass., church, was held on Wednes- 
day, April 38. 

Last spring the Women’s Auxiliary and 
the Mission Society united. They have 
also since added to their number a new 
younger group known as the Home Arts 
Group of the Women’s Society. Spon- 
sored by the society is a new Readers 
Group of twelve members who exchange 
books among themselves. 

The Men’s Club provided for the paint- 
ing of Lawrence Hall. 

The church school reported all bills 
paid and a balance in the treasury. From 
an enrollment of 79 the attendance aver- 
ages over 65. The school contributed 
funds for paint with which the parents of 
the pupils painted the church vestry, the 
main Sunday school room. Also they have 
purchased new curtains for Lawrence Hall, 
and contributed to the local church and 
to the larger Universalist Church through 
a gift to the unrestricted fund for the 
Forward Together Program. 

The young people presented a musical 
mystery comedy that enabled the church 
to pay off a $60 balance due on the new 
chancel. 

Last summer the auditorium, the front 
and back halls, and the exterior of the 
building were repainted and the yard at 
the rear of the church was cleaned up and 
reseeded. Spring, summer and fall parties 
may now be held in this pleasant secluded 
spot. 

The year for the entire church group has 
been an active one, the building being in 
use 170 days for 285 gatherings. 

A weekly bulletin is mailed to those who 
are unable to come to church, thus keeping 
all informed of the program. 

A group of Brownies has continued to 
meet under new leadership and a pack of 
Cubs has been organized. At the present 
time 23 boys are registered. 
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With 11 new members, 17 new pledged 
subscribers and other new affiliates the 
church has decided to make the new year’s 
journey on its own without recourse to re- 
serve funds which have helped it through 
the past five years. 


CHELSEA CHURCH 
ACTIVE THOUGH SMALL 


In Chelsea, Mass., where 40 percent of 
the people are Jews, 50 percent Roman 
Catholic and 10 percent Protestant, the 
Universalist church is showing progress. 
Average attendance since the opening of 
the church year in September has been 
better than 50, and sometimes as high as 
91. 

The Social Circle has been reorganized 
and has already earned and turned over to 
the church $80, and will make it $100 be- 
fore the summer closing. 

Two vespers have been held, the first 
with an attendance of 52, the second with 
100. 

New members have been added to the 
choir. 

Eighteen of the young people made a 
visit to the Lawrence church recently and 
saw the church where their minister, Rev. 
C. G. Robbins, formerly served. 


EAST BOSTON CHURCH 
ACTIVE 


At the East Boston, Mass., church on 
Maundy Thursday, a candlelight com- 
munion service was conducted by Dr. 
John M. Ratcliff. An interpretation of 
Hofmann’s “Christ in Gethsemane” was 
given by the pastor, O. Henry McKenney, 
J. 

At the three-hour service of the East 
Boston Federation of Churches at St. 
John’s Episcopal Church on Good Friday, 
Mr. McKenney had the third word, and 
spoke on ‘““Woman, behold thy son!’’ 

On Good Friday evening, Charles Rann 
Kennedy’s play, “The Terrible Meek,” 
was given in the church vestry. 

The Easter sunrise service by the young 
people at 6.30 was followed by breakfast. 

At the church school’s Easter service a 
beautiful cross was presented for the 
schoolroom. ‘‘Faith’s Victory,” an Easter 
pageant, in which this cross was used, was 
given by the young people at 4 p. m. 

The Military Whist proved so popular 
that it is planned to hold another soon. 

The members of the Y. P. C. U. recently 
were guests of the Malden union. 


WEST PARIS, MAINE, 
HOLDS SUNRISE SERVICE 
IN ZERO WEATHER 


The church at West Paris, Maine, re- 
ports that Easter Sunday began with a 
sunrise service at 6 o’clock, zero weather 
with wind blowing a gale. Fifty people 
braved the elements and entered into a de- 
votional program prepared by Mary 
Jacobson, one of the church’s Ferry Beach 
members. It included representatives 


from the Finnish church, also the Metho- 
dist and Baptist churches. The regular 
morning service was well attended. At 
4 o’clock the Sunday school gave a pro- 
gram. 

Recently two women joined the church 
and three children were christened 

The young women of the Glad Hand 
Class are making dresses for the summer 
school at Friendly House. 

The L. C. Bates Men’s Club observed 
Ladies’ Night. They prepared a supper, 
which was attended by 60 people, and this 
was followed by an entertainment. 

On April 12 50 women representing 10 
western Maine churches held a meeting at 
the church. Mrs. Edith Emery White, a 
former West Paris girl, now of Augusta, 
presided and spoke of the United Church 
movement. 

Boy Scout Sunday was observed on 
April 7 and “‘Be Kind to Animals” Sunday 
on April 14. 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 405) 


to authors, scripture passages, and subject 
matter. 

To attain its extraordinary complete- 
ness, this symposium has been compactly 
written. It hardly can be called enter- 
taining since it is intended for study. 
While some chapters are written in popular 
style, others use technical terms. It is 
doubtful if it will find much favor among 
church school] teachers except among the 
most ambitious. It is more fitted to minis- 
ters, and others of advanced training, 
whose library facilities may be limited. 
It is a mass of facts, covering as much 
material as is found normally in five or six 
popular books devoted to special phases 
of Biblical study. 

Rolland E. Wolfe. 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 
(Continued from page 390) 


members gather in numbers at different 
times of the summer. For obvious reasons 
one particular date has to be set for the 
annual meeting. This year the date is set 
for Thursday, Aug. 1, during the Institute 
of Churchmanship. Since a large number 
of members will be attending the Young 
People’s and Religious Education Insti- 
tutes those in charge of the program will 
be asked to set aside a period when the 
members can receive the annual reports of 
the officers and make recommendations 
for serious consideration at the annual 
meeting. The nominating committee is 
requested to have its report ready by June 
25. On payment of 1940 annual dues each 
member will be entitled to a printed ballot. 
Ballots will be impounded and counted at 
the annual meeting. 

Rev. Hazel I. Kirk is chairman of the 
necrology committee and will be assisted 
by Mrs. Lizzie M. Nelson and Herbert D. 
Goff.. Martha J. Marshall of Providence, 


a devoted life member of the Association, 
died recently. 

Secretary Needham gave the illustrated 
lecture April 14 at the Church of the 
Mediator in Providence following a worship 
service conducted by Arthur Braman, 
president of the Y. P. C. U. 


CHRISTENINGS REPORTED 
IN 1940 

Previously reported, 23. 

Maine. West Paris, 3. 

Quebec. North Hatley, 1. 

Rhode Island. Providence (Church of 
the Mediator), 6. 

Total, 33. 


WHO’S WHO 


Rev. Francis W. McPeek is chaplain of 
the National Training School for Boys, 
Washington, D. C. 

Rev. S. E. Gerard Priestley is minister of 
the Church of the Divine Paternity, New 
York City. 

Rev. George A. Gay is minister of the 
Universalist church in Girard, Pa., and was, 
until recently, superintendent of Univer- 
salist churches in Pennsylvania. 


PERSONALS 


Judge Brayton A. Field of Watertown, 
N. Y., died suddenly Tuesday, April 16. 


Dr. R. K. Marvin preached Sunday, 
April 21, in the Woonsocket, R. I., Uni- 
versalist church, whose pastor, Rev. Dean 
Ellenwood, is visiting in the West. 


Victor A. Friend of Melrose was re- 
elected president of the Boston Universalist 
Club at its meeting on April 8. 


Dr. Frederic W. Perkins has bought a 
house at 163 Jason St., Arlington, Mass. 
Dr. and Mrs. Perkins and Miss Annie 
Thayer, sister of Mrs. Perkins, will be in 
the new house early in May. Dr. Perkins 
has just completed a highly satisfactory 
service as interim preacher at Atlanta, Ga. 


Obituary 


MRS. GEORGE W. BOYLE 


Mrs. Jennie Bailey Boyle, wife of George W. Boyle, 
president of the local board of education, died March 
20 at her home, 278 West Main Street, Little Falls, 
N. Y., where she had lived for 38 years. She suffered 
a stroke which was followed by pneumonia. 

Mrs. Boyle was born Aug. 21, 1863, eldest daughter 
of the late Charles and Synthia Annie Brooks Bailey. 
Her father came to this country from England in 1857 
and located in Little Falls, where he eventually estab- 
lished himself as a manufacturer of textiles, and the 
family became one of the best known in the commer- 
cial circles of the Mohawk valley. Mrs. Boyle’s 
mother was a native of Fly Creek, Otsego County. 

She was married to Mr. Boyle on Dec. 19, 1901, ina 
ceremony performed by Rev. Herbert Benton, pastor 
of St. Paul’s Universalist Church, assisted by Rev. 
Charles E. S. Rasay, rector of Emmanuel Church. 

Besides her husband, she is survived by a sister, 
Mrs. Charles E. Ebner of Utica. 

The funeral was held at the home on March 23. 
Dr. Fred H. Leining, New York State Superintend- 
ent of Universalist Churches, and Rev. Howard B. 
Gilman, pastor of St. Paul’s Universalist Church, 
officiated. 

Burial was in Church Street Cemetery. 
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Notices 


W. U. M. A. OF RHODE ISLAND 


The annual meeting of the Women’s Universalist 
Missionary Association of Rhode Island will be held 
at First Church, Providence, on Wednesday, May 22, 
1940, at 10.30 a. m., for the purpose of electing officers 
and hearing annual reports, and any other business 
that may legally come before it. 

Action on the following changes in our By Laws 
will be taken: 

Article I amended to read: “The name of this or- 
ganization shall be The Rhode Island Association of 
Universalist Women.” 

Also, wherever the name “‘Women’s National Mis- 
sionary Association of the Universalist Church” 
appears, the same shall be amended to agree with the 
legal name of the organization, i. e., “Association of 
Universalist Women.” 

The morning session will convene at 10.30; 
luncheon 12.30 p. m., 50 cents; afternoon session at 
1.30 with special address at 2. 

Marion L. Gardiner, Secretary. 


OHIO COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Rev. Harmon M. Gehr transferred to Pennsylvania 
Convention as of April 4, 1940. 
R. H. Gleason, Secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Official Call 

The 81st annual session of the Massachusetts Uni- 
versalist Convention will be held in the First Uni- 
versalist Church, Worcester, Mass., May 14 and 16, 
convening at 7.15 p. m. on Tuesday. 

“At all sessions of the Convention those entitled to 
vote shall be: (a) ordained clergymen in the fellow- 
ship of the Convention; (b) three lay delegates from 
each parish in fellowship, and such delegates shall be 
members of the parish which they represent; (c) of- 
ficers and trustees of the Convention and the members 
of the Committee of Fellowship.” 

Leroy W. Coons, Secretary. 


WISCONSIN UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The annual meeting of the Wisconsin Universalist 
Convention will be held in Madison on Tuesday after- 
noon, May 21, at the Loraine Hotel, for the election 
of officers and transaction of any other business that 
may legally come before it. 

Luther Riley Robinson, Secretary. 


OHIO UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The Ohio Universalist Convention and its auxiliaries 
will hold its annual convention at Kent, June 12 to 16, 
for the purpose of hearing reports and planning for 
the work of the year that is ahead. 

Harriet E. Druley, Secretary. 


CONNECTICUT 
UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The 108th annual session of the Connecticut Uni- 
versalist Convention will be held in Meriden, Wednes- 
day and Thursday, May 15 and 16, beginning at 
4.30 p. m. Wednesday. Delegates are asked to be 
present at 1.30 p. m. for the convention of the Wom- 
en’s Universalist Missionary Society. 

Harry Adams Hersey, Secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention will convene at 16 Beacon 
St., Boston, Mass., on Tuesday, April 30, at 1.30 
p. m., for the examination of O. Herbert McKenney 
“as to his fitness in purpose, character and abilities 
for the ministry of the Universalist Church.” 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 


W. U. M. S. OF CONNECTICUT 

The Women’s Universalist Missionary Society of 
Connecticut will meet at Meriden, Conn., on Wednes- 
day, May 15, for the purpose of election of officers, 
reading of reports and such other business as may 


legally come before said meeting. Also, for the pur- 
pose of amending the constitution as follows: 
Article 1. Title. This body shall be known as 


.“Association of Universalist Women of Connecticut.” 


Article 2—Object. Substitute ‘Association of Uni- 
versalist Women” for ‘‘Women’s National Mis- 
sionary Association of the Universalist Church.” 

Article 3— How Constituted. Section 1. Substitute 
“Jocal Associations” for ‘Mission Circles.” Section 
2. Substitute “thirtieth of April” for “‘fifteenth of 
September.” Section 3. Substitute “local Associa- 
tions’”’ for ‘Mission Circles’? wherever used. 

Article 6—Delegates. Section 1. Substitute “local 
Association” for “Mission Circle.” Section 2. Sub- 
stitute “‘local Association” for ‘Mission Circle.” 

Article 7—Funds. Section 4. Substitute “Asso- 
ciation of Universalist Women” for ‘“‘Women’s Na- 
tional Missionary Association of the Universalist 
Church.” 

Article 11—Duties of Officers. Section 1. Sub- 
stitute “Association of Universalist Women” for 
“‘Women’s National Missionary Association of the 
Universalist Church.” Section 3. Omit the sentence 
She shall receive all dues and turn the same over 
to the Treasurer.’? Section 3. Substitute ‘‘Associa- 
tion of Universalist Women” for ‘‘Women’s National 
Missionary Association of the Universalist Church.”’ 

Article 12. Section 1. Substitute ‘local Asso- 
ciations”’ for ‘Mission Circles.’’ Section 2. Substitute 
“An Association” for ‘‘A Mission Circle.”” Section 3. 
Substitute “Association of Universalist Women of 
Connecticut” for “State Missionary Society.” 

Proposed that the title “Association” be substituted 
for the word “Society” wherever it appears in the 
Constitution. 

Bessie H. Hayter, Secretary. 


ILLINOIS UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 


The Illinois Universalist Convention will meet at 
Avon on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, May 15, 
16 and 17, for the hearing of reports, the election of 
officers and the transaction of any other business that 
may legally come before it. 

Margaret D. Brink, Secretary. 


Limited Offer 


Mein Kampf 


by 
Adolf Hitler 


New Low Price - - $1.49 


Order before May 1, 1940 


: 
Buy your Sunday School Supplies from 


the Universalist Publishing House 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delighttully located in a beautiful old 


New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., Litt.D., 


President 


A university college whose large endow- 
ments, fine laboratories and libraries, and 
distinguished faculty offer exceptional 
opportunities in all departments. 


For information address the appropriate Dean: 


Liberal Arts, Nils Wessell, Ph. D. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 

Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., §.M. 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 

Graduate, John P. Tilton, Ed. D. 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D. 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 
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Crackling 


Baptist Sam: “You kin read, can’t you?” 

Methodist Mose: “Yes.” 

Sam: “Well, I s’pose you is read de Bible 
hain’t you?” 

Mose: ‘‘Yes, course I has.” 

Sam: “You is read *bout John de Baptist, 
hain’t you?” 

Mose: ‘“‘Yes.” 

Sam: ‘Well, you never read ’bout no 
John de Mefodis’, did you?”—Advance. 

* * 

Esther, aged five, lives on a farm, loves 
all the little creatures about her and likes 
to sew. One Saturday she was making 
overalls for one of her dollies but did not 
finish them. Sunday morning found her 
busy at sewing. When her mother asked 
her if she knew what day it was she asked, 
“Ts it God’s day?” Her mother said, 
“Yes.” Then she said, ‘‘God isn’t up yet. 
He can’t see me.” 

* * 

A bookseller, asked for help in the choos- 
ing of a book for a sick child that would 
both interest and instruct, thought a mo- 
ment, and then asked: “Has she had 
‘Lamb’s Tales’?” 

“Not at home,” said the mother, looking 
a little puzzled as to why the man had 
changed the subject of their conversation, 
“but she’s often had ox-tail soup, of 
course.’’—Exchange. 

BS * 

“Another new dress!’’ raved the hus- 
band. ‘‘Where do you think I’m going to 
get the money to pay for it?” 

“That’s your affair,” came the wife’s 
cold reply. “I didn’t marry you to give 
you financial advice.’’—Toronto Globe and 
Mail. 

* * 

An Englishman and an Irishman, riding 
together, passed a gallows. 

“Where would you be,” asked the En- 
glishman, “‘if the gallows had its due?” 

“Riding alone, belike,’’ replied the 
Trishman.-—Watchman-Examiner. 

* * 

“Is my son getting well grounded in the 
classics?”’ asked the millionaire. 

“IT would put it even stronger than 
that,” replied the private tutor. “I may 
say he is actually stranded on them.’’— 
Exchange. 

* * 

Overheard in an Edinburgh street: 

“Why dae ye tak’ the wife tae the library 
readin’ room sae often?” 

“Hae ye no’ seen the ‘silence’ notices on 
the walls?”’—Louisville Courier-Journal. 

* * 

Major (giving lessons to recruits on the 
mountain warfare): ‘‘This particular pass 
can only be crossed by asses and mules. I 
know. I speak from experience.’”’—Ex- 
change. 

* * 

Then there was the husband who asked, 
“By whom?” when told that his wife was 
outspoken.—Exchange. 
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